
NOTE 


Professor Mahafify’s Introduction to the 
“ Red Letter ” edition of Landor’s Imagi- 
nary Conversations has been embodied in 
the general Introduction as prepared for 
the present edition. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The gcnciation in winch Lancloi grew up was one of dis- 
LmbancOj of upheaval in Euiope, much deepei than its wildest 
manifestation — the Tierich Revolution Not only were nations 
prompted to rebel against the tyranny, real oi supposed, under 
which they had laboured, but individuals felt impelled to throw 
off the shackles of society, the limitations of oidinaiy moiality, 
and asscit themselves at> a law to themselves, in open levolL 
against the tiaditional checks and icstiainls of orderly society. 
'The most signal instance is of course Napoleon, who behaved 
indeed as a tyrant to olhets, requiring absolute obedience to 
his laws, but who m his o\\n life and ads disiegaidcd and 
despised all moral rcstiamts as much as the most mediaeval 
soveieign with his thcoiics of divine light, and that the king 
can do no wrong. His violations of the lights of nations and 
his waste of human life arc, of course, notonoiis He represents 
most perfectly the Supciman of certain modem philosophers, 
whose leading featme is that he can be infra-human without 
ccruple or shame, ivhenever he desires to satisfy his passions 
or his greed Rut Napoleon’s case is only the nductio ad 
pessmum of the tendency which wt can perceive in othei 
signal cases, not only among Fiench ruffians but among Eng- 
lish gentlemen The society of JByron, Shelley, Godwin, Tic- 
lawney, and of Alfieii had not a little of this flavoiii Their 
passionate outcries against political tyranny encouraged them 
to detest tyranny in all forms, even when it took the form of 
moial lesiiainl This wprmanidums taints the life of almost 
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all of them The notable exceptions aie Scott, the gicalest, 
and Wordsworth, the tamest, of the immoitals of that da> 

These ronsideiations aie all-impoitant in judging the life 
and chaiacLci of Landoi. He was boin with a stiong and 
livel) fiaine, of which his longevity is in itself a proof He 
was from the first headstrong and ungovernable In every 
position that he occupied, at home, at school, at college, he 
quarrelled with those in authority, and excluded himself horn 
most of the happinesaes of life by his inability to confess him- 
self in the wrong This also maircd his education in the ways 
of the world. Thus he began life by playing the Supcimau to 
his own great detriment. But theie w-as fortunately one gieat 
congenital restraint, which prevented his fuithci downfall he 
was bred an English gentleman, not only with means to hve 
without earning from others, but wuth the instincts of tuith, 
honom, and chivalry to w’onien engiaincd in liun, 

Whatever his youthful gaieties wcie, be nevci cieated any 
social scandal The loves he declares to us are not his amouis 
It was treachery or dishonesty, ical oi supposed, in otheis 
which dtove him into absurd violences In spite of thcso 
violences, which of course led him and the public to shun one 
another, he was capable of a few sinccic and lasting fiiend- 
ships, provided only his friends would submit to his occasional 
outbursts, and treat them as they would tliosc of a naughty 
child The worst feature in bis life was his impatience of his 
wife, whom he raaincd when he had reached the sober age 
of Ihirty-six, when he ought, if ever, to have acquired some 
sense and made a caieful choice, and when anyone might 
have foretold that a gul of twenty, with no literal y tastes, would 
sometimes prove teasing and tioublcsome. But though sho 
was the mother of his childicn, though she never gave any 
cause of eomplaint beyond persisting m hei own opinion when 
they differed, and even taunting him with being much olden 
than heiself (what an intolerable crime'), he preferred to desertt 
his home and repudiate all its duties Here was the Siiperma n 
indeed full blown, except that he refrained from setting up 
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to show the tailoi's skill These lay figuics aic even bedizened 
with great names, the names of men knoiin to us m history, 
whose acts and words are wholly at variance with the senti- 
ments attributed to them by Landor Thus the dialogue be 
tween Pitt and Canning repiesents them as a pan of low, selfish 
knaves, seeking nothing but then own advancement and im- 
portance, and ridiculing all nobler human motives. 

The poetry of Landoi does not concern us in this essay, 
except for the reason already adduced, that one part of a great 
man’s character and work thiows light upon another. This 
part of Landor’s work may fairly be pronounced J>assi!; nobody 
now thinks of him as a poet, and yet there aie men like 
Macaulay and Kipling who have written excellent and lasting 
poems, though they aie not poets. So Landor has written, 
not indeed excellent poems, but excellent passages in his 
poems, which aie well woith preseiving This has been done 
by Mr. Colvin in his Golden Ticasuiy Selections, and other 
selections will piobably be made which will sift the wheat from 
the chaff 

Landoi himsell tells us that the gieatest poets, such as 
Ploincr, have plenty of trivial stuff in then writings, and he 
must thcrefoic have been perfectly awaie that his own would 
be criticized in the same way He says somew’heie that no 
wiiter of Horid piosc is evoi a good poet This statement, 
like most of his statements, is too general, and thcielore false. 
Both Victor Hugo and Swinbuine wiote (loud prose, and yet 
they were real poets But it is tiuc that when the taste of 
a nation permits prose to make fiequent excmsions into the 
domain of poetry, and deck itself with beauties not piopcily 
its own, that nation us likely to spoil its poctiy Ot this, 
modem French hteiatuie is a sufficient e.xamplc Landor 
would have been the last to admit that his poctiy w’as a failuie 
because his prose was florid, he was not a master in both, not 
because his prose was too poetic, but because his poctiy w'as 
too prosy. Of this even his panegyrists have quoted many 
examples. 
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Wc now come to his best life-woik, the gieat body of leflec- 
tions, discussions, criticisms, which he has left us in the form 
of imaginary conversations I have seaiched in vain foi any 
account of the leasons why he adopted this foim Foi the 
great master of it, the divine Plato, does not evoke his admii- 
ation. He tells us that his gieat and ultimate ambition was to 
write a full and sustained woik on History as expounded by 
Literatuie Yet it is certain that he was diawn by his capii- 
cious, veisatile temper into the form that was the only piopei 
expression of his genius For T.andoi was lather a complex of 
moods than a lational and consecutive thmkei Hence, also, 
the defects of his poetry are not w'anting in his piose If thcie 
aic many passages of great powei and beauty, Ibeic me also 
wearisome pages, and, more particulaily in the myths oi naiia- 
tivcs he introduces, there is an absence of that chaim which he 
might have found in the gieat Gieek mastei of dialogue, w’hom 
he fails to appieciatc His charactcis aie not, and weie not 
intended to be, pyschological pictures of gicat men and women, 
they are only vehicles for the authoi’s opinions, which they 
discuss from many points of view, and with vast and vaiicd 
learning He tells us cxpicbaly that he docs not let hisloiical 
accuracy intcrfcie with his lice diawing of the situation, and 
what his characters might, or ought to, have said He thcie- 
fore does not, as the romance of Scott does, teach his leadci 
valuable histoiy It is not education of that kind he desnes 
to convey. lie dcsiics to enfoice various of his favourite 
doctrines, to censure the vices he most abhorred, to cxpicss, 
for example, his haired of tyrants by openly adv’ocaling tyianni- 
cide, and by holding up the doers of it as hciocs, again, to 
advocate the virtues he loved, and show biilliant examples of 
them not adequately recognized by the world In an Imagi- 
nary Conversation between himself and two visitors at his 
house in Florence, he even gives us an apology foi his rude- 
ness to crowned heads as such, and descants upon the solid 
virtues of Ferdinand, Duke of Tuscany, whose death has jiisl 
been announced. 
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^'he gcncial chaiactenslics which have made these Conver- 
sations famous among the select few, and lauded far more 
than read, aie thiee the laige and veisatilc knowledge of the 
author, who seems at home in man> periods of hteratuie, and 
acquainted with many epochs in the hisloiy of men; secondly, 
the vaiicty which they display, thiidly, the pci feet style in 
which they are written, and this last is undoubtedly the chief, 
and that which has made them survive to the present daj 
Many of the best judges fiom then fust appearance till now — 
ivellnigh a century — have agteed on this point, and it is not 
likely that theii judgment will be leversed liut there are so 
many various styles in English prose, and so many differences 
of opinion as to their lelative meiit, that it is worth while 
detaining the reader a little longer with some reflections on 
this veiy unsettled question 

Perhaps a man who has ncvei affected any style, but has set 
dowm what he had to say m the first wmrds that occurred to 
him, may be icgaided as a moic unprejudiced judge than the 
recognized stylist of a ceilain school. To the plain man clear- 
ness IS the fiist essential, and obscuiity the worst defect of 
prose. Thus Walter Pater, and Geoigc Meiedith, and Henry 
James may be clcvei men, who possess some valuable thoughts, 
and yet as wTileis they must be pionounced veiy bad. On the 
othei side w'C have, as biilliant examples, Macaulay and Fioude, 
but these avoid the stately period, the gicatest splendour in 
prose, and so fall short of the fust place Ruskm, who makes 
his gland sentences unroll themselves with perfect clearness, 
IS the greatest master of them all. 

From this point of view I^aiidor stands veiy high. He is 
generally perfectly clear, and does not avoid w'ritmg in the 
Ciceronian style; though there aie not wanting examples 
where he is for a moment clumsy, and even ambiguous Thus 
Mr. Colvin quotes as a perfect specimen the following- “A bell 
warbles more mclhfluously iii the air when the sound of the 
stroke is over, and when another swims out from underneath 
it, and pants upon the clement that gave it birth It is only 
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a great master of prose, he says, who could have written this. 
Without disputing the geneial pioposition, the plain man who 
looks for accuracy in language and appropriateness in metaphor 
has here serious fault to find. In the first place a bird oi a 
maiden may warble, a bell that sounds but one tone cannot. 
To warble distinctly implies a movement in the melody, such 
as Shakespeare’s “division'’ m the laik’s song The second 
tone mim<( out, which seems to impl> some effort, and this 
IS most unhappily strengthened by the succeeding verb pa?iU. 
And how can the second tone swim out — we should have said 
“ floats " — from underneath the first? The picture is thoroughly 
confused, and is musically nonsense. It is the sound of such 
a sentence, and not the meaning, which may charm the reader, 
already prepossessed with the writer’s excellence, and indeed, as 
Matthew Arnold once observed to me, the sound of the Author- 
ized Veision of the Bible is far more important to ptcseive than 
the sense, as wc have it m the Revised Vcision Thcie aic 
many other passages w'hich even Landor’s admncis w'ould ciiti- 
cue, and to me there seems frequently an ambiguity, a possible 
ambiguity, in his relatives, which compels the icadei to go back 
over the sentence- -an etTort which perfect prose should never 
demand But, with these lescrvations, there can be no doubt 
that he may count among oui gicat masters. He commands 
a large and varied vocabulary, }ct in his choice w'as a careful 
guardian of classical English, and repudiated evciy thing wduch 
savoured of inaccuracy oi vulgauly He constantly piolcsts 
against false uses of words, or bad construction^ of sentences 
The peculiarities of spelling, on w'hich he insisted with his 
printers, are all rational appioxtmalions to our pronuncia- 
tion, w'lthout unpractical attempts at re-wiiting oui venerable 
language. He was a careful student of the dignity and harmony 
of his periods, and, if we sometimes feel inclined to question 
his taste even here, we should remember that this feeling of 
harmony is very subjective, that it is not ruled by definite laws, 
hence above all the qualities of prose it is that which depends 
on the instinct of the writer. Gicai masteis of the same 
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language differ in this, as do gieat musical composers, who 
give to the notes of the same scales and the same harmonics 
subtle differences of rhythm and composition derived horn 
their original genius And so Landor differs from Gibbon, 
as, for example, Mendelssohn does from Handel. 

In these later days, when we are all compelled to lead so 
much jejune, vulgar, oi maccuiate prose, it is moie than evei 
essential for a literary education to tuin back to pure and 
dignified writing, where we may not only Icain the resouices 
of our noble language, but also come undei the influence of 
a lofty rnind, that gave us his thoughts not for ambition or 
for piofit, but rathei because he was deeply convinced that 
he had a spiritual mission to ennoble, if not to regenerate, 
mankind. ^ ^ , 


T.ANDOR’S CHARACTERISTICS 

Landor, like Milton, Dryden, and Matthew Arnold, dis- 
tinguished himself as an author both in piose and verse, but 
he did gieatci woik as a prose wiiter than as a poet. Whereas 
Milton declared that, when he wiote piose, he had only the 
use of his left hand, Landoi, on the contiary, said’ “Poetiy wa^j 
always my amusement, piose my study and business'’. His 
own estimate of the supciioiity of his piose work is geneially 
accepted, and his high leputation ai an author mainly rests on 
his Imaginary Convermtiom. 

The Quarterly Review of 1846, in a criticism of that woik, 
after remarking on Landor’s capricious enmities and unreason- 
able likings, his violent hyperboles of piaisc and blame, his 
sweeping assertions, his piefcience of images to arguments, 
&c., proceeds as follows. “But, these drawbacks staled, how 
little in reality they affect the great bulk of these Convcisations. 
What a weighty book they make' How iicb in scholar ship; 
how correct, concise, and puic in style, how full of imagination, 
wit, and humour, how well informed, how bold in speculation, 
how varied in intciest, how universal in sympatliy' In these 
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hundred and twenty-five dialogues the most familiai and the 
most august shapes of the past are reanimated with vigour, 
grace, and beauty. ... At one moment we have politicians 
discussing the deepest questions of .Slate, at another philo- 
sophers still nioie laigely philosophuing, poets talking of philo- 
sophy, men of the world of worldly matteis. . . . ‘Aie you 
certain that in their inferences they aie always sound?’ is one 
of the new questions in one of the old Dialogues. ' Indeed , 
IS IMr. Landor’s candid and sufficient answei, ‘T do not know 
perfectly that they arc, but they will give such exercise in dis- 
cussing them as ahvays tends to make othei men’s healthiei ’. 
Nothing can more truly indicate what is piobably their gieatest 
charm Mr. Landor’s genius has a wondeiful suggestive quality. 
Even where he most offends against taste or judgment, he rarely 
fails to stimulate thought and leflection ” 

Many of the leading chaiactcristics of Landor's prose style 
are indicated in the above passage There also we have an 
instance of the way in which he often took advantage of the 
dialogue foim when he wished to discuss oi answ'cr cuticisms 
directed against his woik For he W'as eminently capable of 
turning his keen critical intellect upon himself. In another 
passage he shows that he was not unconscious that “pre- 
ference of images to arguments’’ may be cairied loo far, foi, 
when Person floods his lemarks with all kinds of ingenious 
illustrations, Southey prays him to “leave these tiopes and 
metaphors”. Some critics bring him severely to task foi the 
want of unity and continuity in his dialogues, but m one of 
them Southey points out that, if they strictly adhered to one 
point, the result would be “ a disquisition not a conversation 
So great is Landoi’s admiration for Southey that most of the 
remarks attributed to him may be regarded as expiessing 
Landor’s own opinion 

We may enumerate and specify some of the othei leading 
features of Landor’s prose style as follows. The same chaiac- 
teristics wall also be found m his poetry. 

Conciseness . — This is a quality that Landor much appieciated 

( C 727 ) 
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in othoi authoi’s, and cultivated him&ell He especially com- 
iiicnded jiAiistotIc because he was “giave and concise'’. In 
his veibal ciilicism of other authois, icpeLiUon of the same 
meaning in diffeient A\oids is a fault that he seldom passed 
unnoticed 'Thus he makes Poison find fault with the onginal 
beginning of Woidswoitb’s “Laodamui” — 

‘ With saciillce before the iwiitj mom 
Performeclj my slaughtered loid have I rcquiied . 

And in thick d.irkness, annul shades foiloin, 

Him of the iiifeimil Gods have 1 desired ", 

on the ground that peifoiuied ” is unneccssaiyj and that the 
second and the fourth lines expiess exactly the same meaning. 
Wordswoith admitted the justice ol the ciiticism, and altered 
the verses accoidingly In anothei Conversation, Xenophon is 
blamed by Ctesai for lepeating the same woid with its substan- 
tive four times in the fiist sentence of the Cyropaedia Landoi 
even objected to the repetitions in the Psab)js of David, 
although they piocecd from the piinciplc of parallelism, which 
IS one of the essential features of Hebrew poctiy Still he 
lecogni/sed the possibility of caiiymg conciseness too fai, and 
gieatly adrmied Ciceio, of whom Polho says in his Conveisation 
with Calvus “ T-Ic sometimes IS exulieiant Conciseness may 
be bettci but, whcic thcic is much wealth, we may excuse a 
little waste, especially when it falls not unwoithily. 1 confess 
to you I love a nobility and amplitude of style, provided it 
never sw'eeps beyond the subject.” Indeed, when we look 
beyond individual sentences to whole paiagiaphs and speeches, 
ive shall find Landoi to be ample ralhei than concise 'I'his is 
owing to the excess of imageiy, winch the Quarterly Rcvieva 
notices as one of his faults He is almost as fond of illustra- 
tions from natural histoiy as the aulhoi of Kuphim, and, like 
him, generally expiesses his similes by juxtaposition without 
any paiticle of corapaiison Let us take, for instance, the 
following similes from the Conversation between Bacon and 
Hooker “A hound's whelp howieth, if you jiluck him up 
above wheie he stood man m much grcatei petil fiom falling 
(C727) 2 
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doth rejoice'’; or on the next page: “Oiu wits aic not always 
in blossom upon us When the loses arc overchaiged and 
languid, up springs a spike of lue.'’ lleie we might imagine 
ourselves to he leading extiacts from Eiiphucs, except that Lyly 
would probably have doubled oi tiebled his illusti ations. 

Obscurity in Landoi olten aiises fiom the excessive concise- 
ness of his sentences. Most writers, if theie is the least possi- 
bility of being misundeistood, express then meaning in tw'o oi 
three different ways, both to give then leadeis moic tune foi 
thinking over the matter and in the hope that, if they fail to 
understand the first way, they may have anothei chance given 
them by reading the same thought expressed again in diffeient 
words But Landor, when he thinks he has expressed his 
meaning clearly once, does not condescend to icpeat himself 
for the benefit of a careless or unintelligent reader Also m 
his desire to avoid repetition he too often leaves adjectives 
without the substantives which they qualif). For instance, in 
one of the dialogues Landoi m his owm person remarks . 

“ Fenelon . says of him . . that he had no idea of his 
kingly duties Of wdiat duties had he any?” 

Here we have to think for a moment wdiether after “any” 
we should understand “duties” oi “idea”. In such cases 
Landor appears to be affected by his T.atin scholarship, foi- 
gettmg that in Latin the inflections of adjectives and pronouns 
show more clearly than m English the nouns they agree wulh 
or refer to Compare Saintsbury’s History of English Erase 
Rhythm^ p. 333, and Colvin’s Landor, p, 194. 

Still harsher is the ellipse m the following sentence in the 
Conversation between Lucullus and Caesar: 

“The weakest of women feel so; but even the weakest of 
them are ashamed to acknowledge it; who hath evei heard 
any one?” 

In the following sentence from General Lacy and Cura 
Merino, but for the punctuation, we should take “ mad ” as a 
predicate We find on reflection that after “ mad ” we must 
understand “incapable of throwing off”. 
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“ Yet is he as incapable Irom aliame and uiesolution of 
throwing off the livciy undci which he sweats and fumes, as 
was that stronger one, more generously mad, the gaunent 
empoisoned with the life-blood of the Centaur.” 

In the Imaginary Comermiions anothci cause of obscurity 
IS the want of stage directions. If a plaj is acted, we see wnth 
our eyes what the characters are doing When Shakespeare’s 
Piince Henry, in a soliloquy, says on the stage. “ Lo here it 
sits”, we know exactly what he means, for at the same moment 
we see him putting the ciown on his head But dramatic 
scenes only intended to be read, if devoid of stage diiections, 
aie liable to be misundei stood. Yet Landor in his CoTivcrsa- 
iwns seldom deigns to give the stage directions which are neces- 
sary to make the situation intelligible W'e aie often unable 
to infer from the speeches put into then mouths w'hat the 
actors aie doing in the Xumantian Convcisation it is diffi- 
cult to make out w'hen Manus is going up and down the 
laddei and W’hcn he is inside the town. In this and m other 
ways Landor becomes obscure because he assumes too much 
intelligence and attention on the pait of his leadeis. Yet he 
had no deliberate intention of being so, for he highly valued 
lucidity. Goethe thought that a poet might and should be 
occasionally obscure, but “I”, says Landoi, ‘‘differ from him 
and would avoid it everywhere” His own explanation of his 
obscurity, if he ever is obsciiic, is that it is due to his not 
repeating what has been said by other writers. “Perhaps”, 
he says, “the mdicimn ore aheno is my obscurity” On the 
whole, how'ever, Landor cannot faiily be described as an 
obscure writer Gencially speaking, in spile of his occasional 
ellipses, his verbal parsimony, and the absence or paucity of 
stage duections, bis Imaginary Conversations and other piose 
woiks aie chaiactenzed by the lucidity of the classical models 
on which his style is foiined. 

For he was classical rathei than lomantic On this point 
there is some diffeience of opinion among critics Colvin says 
that Landor’s position may be best defined by saying that he 
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was “a classic writing in a lomantic age'. Saintsbury makes 
the difficult distinction between form and matter, and declares 
that in Landoi’s work, especially in his piose, “romantic fancy 
and classical precision of form meet as they meet nowheic else” 
Certainly Landor on his own evidence had little sympath> with 
the romantic revolt He w-as not an enthusiastic admiiei of 
Spenser the most romantic of [loets He is no doubt express- 
ing his own opinion when he represents Poison as saying that 
there was scarcely a poet of the same eminence whom he found 
It so delightful to read in and so tedious to lead through (See 
also intioductory note to ‘ Essex and Spenset ’ ) He puts into 
the mouth of his alter ego, Southey, the following biilliant illus- 
tration of the gieat features of classical art as opposed to the 
extravagance of the Elizabethan lomantic diama outside Shake- 
speare In the Elizabethan diama generally he sets so much 
“vast exaggeration and insane display'’ that he compaics it to 
an over-crammed cunosit) shop, with its incommodious appen- 
dages, all disorderly and disconnected Rathei would 1 find, 
as you would'’, Southey goes on, “the wcll-piopoitioned hall 
with Its pillais of right dimensions at light distances, with its 
figures, some in high relief and sonic in low^ci , vvilli its statues 
and Its busts of glorious men and women, whom i recognize 
at first sight, and its tables of the laiest marbles and i idlest 
gems, inlaid in glowing poiphyry, and snppoited by imfieiiab 
able bronze ” This is the ideal that Landoi not unsiicces-irully 
aimed at realizing in his prose and verse. 

When we have settled that Tandor belongs to the classical 
or romantic school of literature, we have next to consiclei 
whether his work is in&pired by the spirit of the Latin or Gicek 
authors. Heie, again, there is difference of opinion among 
the critics. Professor Mahaffy, whose eminent scholaiship 
gives his opinion on such a subject gieat weight, cannot 
believe that Greek hteratuie influenced Landor’s intellect and 
style, that he really felt the artistic splendour of the Greek 
prose masters Sir Sidney Colvin, on the contrary, though he 
admits that “both m style and sentiment Landoi’s vvnting was 
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vitally influenced by Latin models”, yet maintains that “from 
the first he lealized foi himself, what the classical scholarship 
of his age ivas only then beginning to realize, the essential 
inlciioiity of the Roman genius to the Greek” His sharp 
ciiticisin of Boileau, his depreciation of Racine, and his failuie 
to show any iiiteiest in Pojie show piettj clcaily that his cla‘:si- 
cism was not of the Latin-Fieneh kind based on the An Poetva 
of Hoiacc and Castclvetro o commentary on Aiistotle s Poetia 
Of all classical authois he most acliiiiied and was most inllti- 
enred by Ciccio Tic was not perhaps so well icad in Greek 
as in Latin literature, but he knew enough of it to appieciate 
It thoroughly, and to imbibe fioni it the lucidity and rcstiamt 
fiom all cxtiavagancc of style that charactciize his finest work 
in prose and poeti) 

Tn his outlook on life Landor was distinctly llellemc as 
opposed to Hebraic In modern literature the classical spirit 
IS not only contiasted with the romantic, but also in a some- 
what diffcicnt sense with the Hebiaic spiiit. In the latter 
sense the classical is geneially called the Hellenic spirit It 
has been well said that English litciatiue is based upon two 
antiquities, ancient Greece and ancient Palestine, the foimei 
chaiactcrized by love of beauty and joy in life, the lattei by 
a deep solemn lehgious spirit. Langland, Bunyan, Carlyle 
may represent the Hebrew- influence, while Mailowe, Hcnick, 
and Keats, in spite of his ignorance of the Greek language, aic 
inspired by the Hellenic spirit. Wc can have no hesitation in 
assigning Landoi to the Hellenic group. His chief charac- 
teristic w-as keen appicciation of beauty in ait and liteiaturc, 
and the kind of beaut> that he admued, as wc have seen 
above, was the statuesque beauty of clear outlines and icgular 
propoitions It is not without reason that Carlyle called him 
“the grand old pagan”. He w^as far more impressed by the 
beauty of Greek mythology than by the sublime gloiies of 
Jehovah. There is hardly any eminent English man of letters 
m wiiose w'orks less tiacc of the Bible can be discerned. None 
of the great kings or prophets of Israel oi Judah take part in 
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his Imaginary Conversaho/is Nearly all the greatest, poett. and 
prose wriLeis of England and Scotland— Shake&peaie, Buike, 
Milton, Cailyle, even Byion, intenvcavc in the textuie of Ihcir 
works fiagnients of the Bible to give weight to then most 
solemn utterances In Lancioi's works we haidly evei hit upon 
those familiar Biblical phrases and allusions to Biblical incidents 
that a’-e so common elsew'here In fact he seems studiously 
to hate refrained from this practice, for in one of the Convei- 
sations, Barrow bids Nets ton “avoid, which many giavc men 
have not done, woids taken fiom sacied subjects and fiom 
elevated poetiy'’j and in another Porson criticizes Woidsworth’s 
allusion, m the oiiginal Laodamia, to “witness” and “second 
birth”, “w’hich things, however holy and veneiablc in them- 
selves, stinking and recking to us fiom the conventicle”. 

The Puriiy of Landoi's style is remaikable. He followed 
the principle laid dowm m Csesai’s book on analogy, and 
shunned every strange word like a rock. In his Conveisation 
with Archdeacon tlaie he gives a list of woids and uses of 
w’ords that he would exclude fiom liloialuie We must not 
say that anyone sought his bedchamber unless theie was some 
difficulty in finding il. We may not gather one but wc may 
gather t,vo loses Such combinations of substantive and ad- 
jective as "gloiious fruit”, “splendid dogs”, and “palmy 
days” he finds inadmissible. In Paradise Lost^ IV, 1004, he 
regards the vulgarity of “kicking the beam” as intolerable. 
His purity does not consist in the rejection of all woids not of 
Teutonic origin that has been aimed at leccntly by such waiters 
as Freeman He uses all the riches of the composite English 
vocabulary, and as the result of his classical scholarship lathei 
prefers long words deiived from Latin, which he also found 
better adapted to the harmonious flow of his stately periods. 
In his finest passages we see the choice art with which he 
culled his words, for he truly said of himself that he “ hated 
false words, and sought with care, difficulty, and moioseness 
those that fitted the thing” 

Harmony Landors piose is highly distinguished by its 
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ihythmical harmony Professor Saintsbuiy, in the History of 
Eng/iKh Prose Rhythm^ iccogni^es fully the magnificence and 
beauty of his prose haimony, declaring that “at his best he is 
absolutely successful”. Landor agiecs with Professor Saints- 
bury’s view that piose, like poetry, has Us rhythms, the diffei- 
ence being that the rhythms of piose aie more vaiious than 
those of vcisc \Vc must not, therefore, suppose that Landor 
or any other master of piose labonously fitted his words into 
metrical feet Gieat authors by their genius pour forth without 
piemeditation harmonious phrases and pciiods, the music of 
which the critic may afterwards explain by submitting them 
to scansion. Although I^andoi's sentences may be analysed 
and shown to consist of all kinds of metiical feet, yet he 
makes his favourite philosopher, Epicuius, blame Aristotle and 
Plato for “talking diffusely of attending to haimony and clap- 
ping rhetorical lules bcfoie our mouths m older to pioducc it. 
Natural sequences and right suboidination of thoughts, and 
that just piopoition of numbers m the sentences which follows 
a strong conception are the constituents of true hairaony ” 
These constituents formed the basis of his piose harmonies, but 
by comparing the successive editions of his works we see that 
he caiefully coriected his liteiaiy work, so as to remove any 
roughness that maned the perfect polish of his periods His 
delicate ear for harmony explains a cuiious minor characteristic 
of his prose. “Paidon me”, says Lucian to Timotheus after 
quoting Lucretius, “ my unusual fault of quoting. Before I let 
fall a quotation I must be taken by surpiisc. I seldom do it 
in conveisation, seldomci in composition, foi it mais the beauty 
and unity of style, especially when it invades it from a foreign 
tongue ” The fact that Landor hardly ever insei ts any quota- 
tions in his prose, except such passages as he wishes to criticize, 
shows that he is here putting his own opinion into the mouth 
of Lucian. In spite of his wide leading, he abstained from 
quotations because he feared they would interiupL the smooth 
flow of his language. 

Originality of subject and treatment is a conspicuous chaiac- 
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teiiblic of I andoi's Imaginary Convcrsaiio'/is. He seldom if 
ever selects a dramatic scene that has been woiked out by 
any eailier writer. He even caiefully abstains from allowing 
his characteis to repeat in his dialogues anything that they aic 
lecoided to have said on the pages of liistoiy oi that is found 
in their extant liteiaiy woiks if they are authors. We have 
seen above that in his own opinion his obscurity might be due 
to the tndicium ore aheno, to his saying what no one else had 
said befoic. He was not, howevei, so foolish as to suppose 
that all the thoughts expicssed by his chai actors weie absolutely 
original. He merely laid claim to a certain amount of oii- 
gmality, and suggested that those passages wdiich contain his 
most original ideas ma)' sometimes not be easily grasped by his 
rcadeis. Indeed he thought that often he was given undue 
credit for onginality ‘‘My valueis’', he says, “in general 
know not exactly what they value me for and often take foi 
originality what they have heaid and perhaps have said w'lth 
some slight dift'oraiicc. I have wiitten things which otheis 
have w'ritten before, not indeed in the same words pieciscly, 
and therefore not affecting the reader in the same mannei, 
and these things I should certainly have conceived, wdiether 
they had or had not It is quite impossible that any two men 
of intellect and imagination should reason long on the same 
subject and never encountei any similar thought, any similar 
image'’. 

Humour is not one of the most conspicuous chaiacteristics 
of Landor In fact, some of his attempts at humour must be 
reckoned among his failures. Most icadcis will agree wath 
Leslie Stephen that they cannot deiive much amusement from 
the long story that Chaucer tells to Boccaccio and Petiarch. 
"Fhe otherwise beautiful allegory of Ciitobulus is not improved 
by the introduction of a rough piece of boyish horse play A 
longer attempt at coarse humour occurs in the convcisation of 
Essex and Spenser, but is omitted in our selection, to the gieat 
advantage of the piece. The most elaboiatc humorous work 
of Landor’s is his Citation and Exavunatwn of William Shake- 
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st)eare^ in which lie has Uic audacity not onl) to imagine the 
\'itty speeches that Shakespeare made when he was tiled for 
poaching, but also to jiiovidc him with a large numbei of vcises 
not to be found m his collected woiks This foiiy de jone was 
not entirely unsuccessful, for Lamb, whose vcidict on humour 
and on anything connected with Elizabethan literature cannot 
be disiegaided, dcclaied that no one could have written it 
except Landoi oi Shakespeare himself. In spite of this high 
evidence in its favoui, luid the many witty speeches and 
huraoious siLualions it contains, the scene is piotracted to such 
a length that it becomes weaiisome befoie the end. The dia 
logue betw'een Alexander the Gieat and the Pnest of Hammon, 
111 which Landoi gives expression to his contempt foi the aiio- 
gance of kings and the cunning of pi rests, is a more unqualified 
success in the spheie of humorous dialogue. All the con- 
versations in our selection aie chaiactenzed by high seriousness 
except that between Bacon and Hookei, in which w’c arc 
diverted by Bacon’s transpaicnt selfishness, and by his fall into 
the trap cleverly set foi him by the judicious Hookei. 

Pathos IS a quality which his admirois may claim for Landor 
with less likelihood of exciting doubt or contradiction It 
would be difficult to conceive anything more pathetic than the 
conversation betw'ccn Essex and Spenser The scene is most 
artistically planned so as to lead up to the tenible climax at 
the end in winch the leader natuially shares the surprise and 
sympathy felt by Essex, w'hen at last the long-iepiessed tale of 
hoiioi IS poured out all at once like a daramed-up stream 
tliat has suddenly burst through the barrier that restrained it. 
Theie is a moie tranquil foim of pathos in the last conveisation 
betw’eeii the great Roman orator and his brother, and in the 
calm spirit of devotion in which the young bride Godiva deter- 
mines to save the starving serfs by fulfilling the haid condition 
imposed by her lord and master Other exemplifications of 
the beauty of pathos will be found in the conversations be- 
tween Tiberius and Vipsania, Lady Lisle and Elizabeth Gaunt, 
Geneial Klebei and some French officers, and in the highly 
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wiought scene m which Henry VIII visiG Anne Boleyn in 
prison. When we considei such passages wc may vcntuie lo 
legard Landoi as an English counieipait of Euripides, whom 
Aristotle legaided as the most pathetic of the Gicck tragedians 
Dramatic Power — Landoi cannot, howevei, be icgaided as a 
great diamalist. A laigc number of peiaons arc introduced in 
Landor’s Comcrsatiom, but they are not cleaily distinguished 
either by their sentiments or style of conveisation. In spite 
of a prefatory warning against the “mistake of attributing to 
the writer any opinions in this book but what aie spoken undei 
his own name'’, they generally express the author’s own likes 
and dislikes Even when the sentiments of the speakers differ, 
they give iittciance to opinions that have peihaps, at diffeient 
times, been held by the author Thus, in the dialogue betw'cen 
Southey and Poison, Southey expresses Landor’s moie favout- 
able, Porson his less favourable view of Woidswoith’s poetiy. 
With the exception of intentionally humorous passages, all the 
characters lepresented employ the same stately style of lan- 
guage The re.sult of this is that very commonplace observa- 
tions are sometimes expicsscd in inappiopi lately grandiloquent 
language, of which we have an in-'tancc in the last sentence of 
the Conversation between John of Gaunt and Joanna of Kent 
As a rule, however, the thoughts are of sufficient distinction for 
the elevated language in wdiich they aie expressed Landoi ’s 

dialogues are to a large extent modelled on those of Cicero. 
When Qumetus is represented by Landor as expressing a wish 
that his brother had given a greater variety both of topics 
and characters, Landor is no doubt thinking of objections 
made against his own dialogues, in which, though there is 
a considerable variety of topics, the characters are numerous 
rather than really varied or vividly depicted To this Cicero 
answers, and his remark applies as w'ell to Landor’s works, that 
the dialogue of statesmen and philosophers should not icscmblc 
the dialogue of comedians “ I introduce grave men and they 
talk gravely, important subjects and I treat them worthily” 
On this account the speeches in his dialogues do not give the 
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bhaiji discuniiuation of cliaiaclcr that is lequired in pla^s com- 
posed fur the stage Elis male chaiartcis have not as a rule 
much individuahtyj oi, if they have any, it is the individuality 
of the authoi of their beings noi do they very powerfully attiact 
our love and sympathy On the othei hand, he is so pie- 
cminently successful in depicting the charm and giace and 
hcioism of giuhood and eaily womanhood that in this respect 
he icrainds us again of ICuiipidcs. Indeed, Sir Sidney Colvin 
maintains that “haidly Imogen, haidly Coidcha. hardly Dcs- 
demona aie moie nobly realized types of constancy and sweet- 
ness, of womanly heroism and womanly lesignation than aie 
Landoi’s Joan of Arc or his Anne Bolcyn”, oi, we may add, 
his Godiva and his Joanna of Kent In the repiesentation of 
such noble types of womanhood he shows leal cicative genius, 
although from the nature of his dramatic work they aie slight 
sketches rathei than finished portiaits 
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MARCELLUS AND HANNIBAL 

Hannibal. Could a Numidian hoiscman ride no faster^ 
Mcircellu^i ho' Marcellus! He moves not— he is dead 
Did he not stir hi^ fingers? Stand wide, soldiers— 
wide, forty paces— give him air— biiiig ^vatcr— halt! 
gather those broad leaves, and all the rest, growing 
under the brushwood— unbrace his armour— loose the 
helmet first— his breast lises 1 fancied his eyes were 
fixed on me— they ha\e rolled back again. Who pie- 
sumed to touch my ^houlder^ Tliis horse? It was 
surely the horse of Maiccllus! Let no man mount him. 
Ila' ha! the Romans too sink into luxury, here is gold 
about the chaigcr. 

Ganlhh Chieftain, Execiablc thief The golden chain 
of OLii king under a beast’s grinders! The vengeance of 
the gods has overtaken the impure 

Hannibal. We will talk about vengeance when we have 
entered Rome, and about purity among the priests, if 
they will hear us Sound for the surgeon. That arrow 
may be extracted from the side, deep as it is. . . . The 
conqueror of Syracuse lies befoic me. . . . Send a vessel 
off to Caithage Say Hannibal is at the gates of Rome. 
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. . . Maicellus, who stood alone between us, fallen. 
Brave man ! I would rejoice and cannot. . . . How awfully 
serene a countenance ' Such as we hear ai'c in the isl.inds 
of the Blessed, And how gloiious a lonn and statute' 
Such too was theirs! They also once lay thus upon the 
earth w-et with their blood— few other enter there. y\nd 
what plain armour! 

Gauhsh Chieftain, My party slew him — indeed I think 
I slew him myself. I claim the chain . it belono s to my 
king the gloiy of Gaul requites it. Never will site en- 
dure to .'lee another take it; lather would she lose her 
last rrlan. We sw^ear' we swear! 

Hannibal My friend, the gloiy of Marcellus did not 
requiie him to wear it. When he suspended the arms of 
your biave king in the temple, he thought such a tiinket 
unworthy of himself and of Jupiter. The shield he hat- 
teicd down, the breast-plate he pierced with his sword, 
these he show-ed to the people and to the gods, haidl}’’ 
his wife and little child saw this, ere his hoise wore 
it. 

Gaulish Chieftain Hear me, O Hannibal 

Hannibal. What! when Marcellus lies before me? 
when his life may perhaps be iccalled? \vhen I may lead 
him in triumph to Caithagc^ when Italy, Sicily, Greece, 
Asia, wait to obey me! Content thee! 1 wall give thee 
mine owui bridle, worth ten such. 

Gaulish Chieftain. For my.self? 

Hannibal. For thyself. 

Gaulish Chieftain. And those rubies and emeralds 
and that scailet 

Hannibal Yes, yes. 

Gaulish Chieftain. O glorious Hannibal' unconquer- 
able hero! O my happy country' to have such an ally 
and defender. I swear eternal gratitude — yes, gratitude, 
love, devotion, beyond eternity. 
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Hannibal. In all treaties we fix the time; I could 
hardly ask a longei. Go back to Ihy station — I would 
see what the surgeon is about, and hear what he thinks 
The life of Marcellus , the triumph of Hannibal ! What 
else has the world in it> Only Rome and CartliEigc. 
These follow. 

Surgeon. Hardly an hour of life is left 

Marcellus. I must die then! The gods be praised! 
The commander of a Roman army is no captive 

Hannibal {to the Surgeon). Could not he bear a sea- 
voyage? Extract the arrow. 

Surgeon. He expires that moment. 

Marcellus. It pains me. cxtiact it. 

Hannibal. Marcellus, I see no expression of pain on 
your countenance and never will 1 consent to hasten the 
death of an enemy in my power. Since your recovci y is 
hopeless, you say truly you aie no captive. 

{To the .Surgeon.) Is there nothing, man, that can 
assuage the mortal pain? for, suppress the signs of it as 
he may, he must feel it. Is there nothing to alleviate 
and allay it? 

Marcellus Hannibal, giv^e me thy hand — thou hast 
found it and brought it me, compassion 

{To the Surgeon.) Go, friend, others want thy aid; 
several fell around me. 

Hannibal. Recommend to your country, O Marcellus, 
while time permits it, reconciliation and peace w ith me, 
informing the Senate of my superiority in force, and the 
impossibility of resistance. The tablet is ready : let me 
take off this ring — try to write, to sign it at least Oh 
what satisfaction I feel at seeing you able to rest upon 
the elbow, and even to smile! 

Marcellus. Within an hour or less, with how severe a 
brow would Minos say to me, "Marcellus, is this thy 
writing?” 
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Rome loses one man she hath lost many such, and 
she still hath many left 

Hannibal Afraid as you are of falsehood, saj/ you this? 
I confess in shame the ferocity of my countrymen. Un- 
fortunately too the nearer posts are occupied by Gauls, 
infinitely more cruel. The Numidifins are so in revenge, 
the Gauls both in revenge and in sport. IMy presence 
IS required at a distance, and I appiehend the barbarity 
of one or other, learning, as they must do, j'oui refusal 
to execute my wishe-^ foi the common good, and feeling 
that by this refusal you depnvc them of their countiy, 
after so long an absence 

Marcellus, Hannibal, thou art not dying 

Hannibal, What then’ What mean you? 

Marcellus That thou mayest, and veiy justly, have 
many things yet to apprehend* I can have none I'hc 
barbarity of thy soldiers is nothing to me* mine would 
not date be cruel. Hannibal is foiced to be absent, 
and his authoiity goes away with his horse. On this 
turf lies defaced the semblance of a general , but Mar- 
cellus is >et the regulator of his army Dost thou ab- 
dicate a power conferred on thee by thy nation? Or 
wouldst thou acknowledge it to have become, by thy 
own sole fault, less plenary than thy adveisary’s? 

I have spoken too much, let me rest, this mantle 
oppresses me. 

Hannibal. I placed my mantle on your head when the 
helmet was first removed, and while you ivere lying in 
the sun. Let me fold it under, and then replace the 
ring, 

Marcellus. Take it, Hannibal. It was given me by a 
poor woman who flew to me at Syracuse, and who covered 
it with her hair, torn off in desperation that she had no 
other gift to offer. Little thought I that her gift and hcr 
words should be mine. How -suddenly may the most 
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powerful be in the situation of the most helpless' Let 
that ring and the mantle under my head be the exchange 
of guests at parting The time may come, Hannibal, 
when thou (and the gods alone know whether as con- 
queror or conquered) mayest sit under the roof of my 
children, and in either case it shall serve thee. In thy 
adverse fortune, they will remember on whobC pillow 
their father breathed his last, in thy prosperous (heaven 
grant it may shine upon thee in some other country) it 
will rejoice thee to protect them. We feel ourselves the 
most exempt from affliction when we relieve it, although 
we are then the most conscious that it may befall us. 

There is one thing here w hich is not at the disposal of 
either. 

Hanmbal. What’ 

Mandlus. This body. 

Hannibal. Whither would you be lifted? Men are 
ready. 

Manellus. I meant not so. My strength is failing. I 
seem to hear rather what is within than what is without. 
My sight and my other senses are in confusion. I 
would have said. This body, when a few bubbles of air 
shall have left it, is no more worthy of thy notice than 
of mine ; but thy glory wdll not let thee refuse it to the 
piety of iny family. 

Hannibal. You would ask something else. I perceive 
an inquietude not visible till now. 

Marcelhis. Duty and Death make us think of home 
sometimes, 

Hannibal. Thitherward the thoughts of the conqueror 
and of the conquered fly together. 

Manellus. Hast thou any prisoners from my escort? 

Hannibal. A few dying lie about — and let them He — 
they arc Tuscans. The remainder I saw at a distance, 
flying, and but one brave man among them — he appeared 

(CT27) 3 
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a Roman — a youth who turned back, though wounded. 
They surrounded and diagged him away, spurring his 
horse with their swords. These Etiurians measure Iheir 
courage caiefully, and tack it well together bcfoie they 
put it on, but thiow it off again with lordly case 
Maicellus, why think about them? or does aught else 
disquiet your thoughts? 

Marcellus. I have suppressed it long enough. My 
son — my beloved son' 

HavnibnL 'SMh.Q.^iQishe.'^ Can it be? Was he wath you^ 
Marcellus. He would have shaicd my fate — and has 
not. Gods of my country' beneficent throughout life to 
me, in death surpassingly beneficent, I render you, for 
the last time, thanks 


METELLUS AND MARIUS 

Metellus. Well met, Caius Maiius! My orders arc to 
find instantly a centuiion wdio shall mount the walls, 
one capable of observation, acute in remark, prompt, 
calm, active, intrepid. The Numantians are sacrificing 
to the Gods in secrecy: they have sounded the horn once 
only, and hoarsely, and low, and mournfully. 

Marius. Was that ladder I see yonder among the 
caper-bushes and puiple lilies, under where tlie fig-tree 
grows out of the rampart, left for me? 

Metellus. Even so, wert thou willing. Wouldst thou 
mount it? 

Manus. Rejoicingly. If none arc below or near, may 
I explore the state of things by entering the city? 

Metellus. Use thy discretion in that 

W^hat scest thou? Wouldst thou leap down? Lift 
the ladder. 
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Marius Arc there spikes in it whcie it sticks in the 
turP I should slip else. 

Meiellus. How' bravest of our centurions, ait even 
thou afraid^ Secst thou any one by’ 

Manus. Ay, some hundreds close beneath me. 

Mplelhis. Retire then Hasten back; I will protect 
thy descent 

Manus. May I speak, O Metellus, without an oficncc 
to discipline? 

Metellus. Say. 

Marius. Listen' Dost thou not hear? 

Metellus. Shame on thee' alight, alight! my shield 
shall cover thee 

Marius There is a murmur like the hum of bees in 
the bean-field of Cereate, for the sun is hot, and the 
ground is thiisty. When will it have diunk up for me 
the blood that has run, and is yet oo/ing on it, from 
those fiesh bodies’ 

Metellus How? Wc have not fought for many days 
what bodies then are fresh ones? 

Manns. Close beneath the w^all are those of infants 
and of girls in the middle of the road arc youths, ema- 
ciated, some either unwounded or w'ouncled months ago, 
some on their spears, others on their sw'orcL no few 
have received in mutual death the last interchange of 
friendship, their daggers unite them, hilt to hilt, bosom 
to bosom. 

Metellus. Mark rather the living . . . what are they 
about’ 

Manus. About the sacrifice, w^hich portends them, I 
conjecture, but little good It burns sullenly and slowly. 
The victim wall he upon the pyre till morning, and still 
be unconsumed, unless they bring more fuel 

I wall leap down and w^alk on cautiously, and return 
wath tidings, if death should spare me 
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Never was any lace of mortaK so unmihtary as these 
Numantians no watch, no stations, no jialisaclcs across 
the streets 

Metellus, Did they want then all the w'oocl for the 
altar ' 

Manus. It appeals so — I will return anon. 

MeUUus. The Gods speed thee, my brave honest 
Marius ' 

Manus i^'eturned) The ladder should have been better 
spiked for that slippery ground. I am down again safe 
however. Here a man may \valk securely, and without 
picking his steps. 

Metellus. Tell me, Caius, what thou sawest, 

Marms The streets of Numantia. 

Metellus. Doubtless, but what else ^ 

Marius The temples and markets and places of 
exercise and fountains. 

Metellus. Art thou crazed, centurion' what more^^ 
speak plainly, at once, and briefly. 

Manus I beheld, then, all Numantia. 

Metellus. Has terror maddened thee’ hast thou de- 
scried nothing of the inhabitants, but those carcasses 
under the ramparts? 

Manus. Those, O Metellus, lie scattered; although 
not indeed far asunder. The greater part of the soldiers 
and citizens, of the fathers, husbands, widows, waves, 
espoused, were assembled together. 

Metellus. About the altar? 

Mantis Upon it. 

Metellui. So busy and earnest in devotion! but how all 
upon it? 

Manus It blazed under them and over them and 
round about them. 

Metellus. Immortal Gods! Art thou sane, Caius 
Marius' Thy visage is scorched, thy speech may 
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wander after such an enterprise: thy shield burns my 
hand. 

Marius. I thought it had cooled again. Why, truly, 
it seems hot’ I now feel it. 

Meiclliis. Wipe off those embers 

Marius. ’T were better: theic will be none opposite to 
shake them upon, for some time 

The funereal horn, that sounded with such feebleness, 
sounded not so from the faint heait of him who blew it. 
Him I saw; him only of the living. Should I say it? 
there was another ■ there was one child whom its parent 
could not kill, could not part from. She had hidden it 
in her robe, I suspect; and, when the fire had reached it, 
either it shrieked or she did. For suddenly a cry pierced 
through the crackling pinewood, and something round 
in figure fell from brand to biand, until it reached the 
pavement, at the feet of him who had blown the horn. 
I rushed toward him; for I w'anted to hear the whole 
story, and felt the pressure of time. Condemn not my 
weakness, O Cmcilius' I wished an enemy to live an 
houi longer; for my orders wcie to explore and bring 
intelligence. When I gazed on him, in highth almost 
gigantic, 1 wondered not that the blast of his trumpet 
was so weak: lather did I w'onder that Famine, whose 
hand had indented every limb and feature, had left him 
any voice articulate. I rushed toward him however, 
ere my eyes had measured either his form or strength. 
He held the child against me, and staggered under it. 

“ Behold,” he exclaimed, “ the glorious ornament of a 
Roman triumph!” 

I stood horror-stricken; when suddenly drops, as of 
rain, pattered down fiom the pyre. I looked, and many 
were the precious stones, many were the amulets and 
rings and bracelets, and other barbaric ornaments, un- 
known to me in form or purpose, that tinkled on the 
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hcirdened and black branche<^, from mothers and wives 
and betrothed maids, and some too, I can imagine, from 
robustcr arms, things of joyance, won in battle. The 
crowd of incumbent bodies was so dense and heavy, that 
neither the fire nor the smoke could penetiate upw-ard 
fiom among them, and they sank, whole and at once, 
into the smouldering cavern eaten out below, lie at 
whose neck hung the trumpel, felt this, and started. 

“ There is yet room,” he cried, “ and there is strength 
enough yet both in the element and in me.’’ 

He extended his withered arms, he thrust forward the 
gaunt links of his throat, and upon gnarled knees, that 
smote each other audibl}*, tottered into the civic fire It, 
like some hungiy and strangest beast in the innermost 
wilds of Afiica, pierced, broken, prostrate, motionless, 
gazed at by its hunter in the impatience of gloiy, in the 
delight of awe, panted once nioic, and seized him. 

I have seen within this hour, 0 Metellus' what Rome 
in the cycle of her triumphs wnll never sec, what the 
Sun in his eternal course can never show her, what the 
Earth has borne but now and must never rear cigain for 
her, what Victory herself has envied her — a Numantian 

Metellus. We shall feast to-morrow. Hope, Caul's 
Marius, to become a tribune trust in Fortune 

Marius. Auguries arc surer- surest of all is persever- 
ance. 

Metellus. 1 hope the wine has not grown vapid in my 
tent. I have kept it w^aiting, and must now^ report to 
Scipio the intelligence of our discovery. Come after me, 
Caius 

Marius {alone). The tribune is the discoverer' the 
centurion is the scout' Cams Marius must enter more 
Numantias. Light-hearted Caecilius, thou mayest per- 
haps hereafter, and not with humbled but with exulting 
piidc, take orders from this hand. If Scipio’s w'ords arc 
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fate, and to me they sound so, the portals of the Capitol 
may .-.hake before my chariot, as my horses plunge back 
at the applauses of the people, and Jove in his high 
domicile may welcome the citizen of Arpinum. 


JOHN OF GAUNT AND JOANNA OF KENT 

Joanna. How is this, my cousin, that you arc besieged 
in your own house, by the citizens of London^ I thought 
you were their idol. 

Gaunt If their idol, madam, I am one which they may 
tread on as they list when down, but which, by my soul 
and knighthood! the ten best battle-axes among them 
shall find it hard work to unshrinc. 

Paidon me — 1 have no right perhaps to take or touch 
thi-s hand — yet, my sister, bricks and stones and arrows 
are not piesents fit for you let me conduct you some 
paces hence 

Joanna. I will speak to those below in the street quit 
my hand : they shall obey me 

Gaunt If you intend to older my death, madam, your 
guards who have entered my court, and whose spurs 
and halbeits 1 hear upon the stairca-je, may overpower 
my domestics, and, seeing no such escape as becomes 
my dignity, I submit to you. Behold my sword at 
your feet ' Some formalities, I trust, will be used in the 
proceedings against me. Entitle me, in my attainder, 
not John of Gaunt, not Duke of I.an caster, not King of 
Castile ; nor commemorate my father, the most glorious 
of princes, the vanquisher and pardoner of the most 
powerful; nor style me, what those who loved or who 
flattered me did when I was happier, cousin to the P’air 
Maid of Kent. Joanna' those days are over! But no 
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enemy, no law, no eternity can take away from me, or 
move further off, my affinity in blood to the conqueror 
in the field of Cressy, of Poictiers, and Najora. Edward 
was my brother when he was but your cousin, and the 
edge of my shield has clinked on his in many a battle. 
Yes, we were ever near, if not in worth, in danger 

Joajtna. MXsXndtxl God avert it! Duke of Lancaster, 

what daik thought Alas’ that the Regency should 

have known it! I came hither, sir, for no such purpose, 
as to ensnare or incriminate or alarm you. 

These weeds might surely have protected me from the 
fresh tears you have draun forth 

Gaunt. Sister, be comforted' this visor too has felt them. 

Joanna. 0 my Edward' my own so lately! Thy me- 
mory — thy beloved image — which never hath abrindoncd 
me — makes me bold; I dare not say generous; for in 
saying it I should cease to be so — and who could be 
called generous by the side of thee! I will rescue from 
perdition the enemy of my son. 

Cousin, you loved your brother love then what was 
dearer to him than his life protect what he, valiant as 
you have seen him, cannot! The father, who foiled so 
many, hath left no enemies: his innocent child, who can 
injure no one, finds them ' 

Why have you unlaced and laid aside your visor? 
Do not expose your body to those missiles. Hold your 
shield before yourself, and step aside. I need it not. I 
am resolved 

Gaunt On what, my cousin? Speak, and by the Lord ! 
it shall be done. This breast is your shield , this arm is 
mine 

Joanna Heavens' who could have hurled those masses 
of stone from below' they stunned me. Did they 
descend all of them together^ or did they split into 
fragments on hitting the pavement? 
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Gaunt. Truly I was not looking that way: they came, 
I must believe, while you were speaking. 

Joanna Aside' aside! further back! disregard me\ 
I.,ook' that last arrow sticks half its head deep in the 
wainscot. It shook so violently, I did not see the 
feather at first. 

No, no, Lancaster! I will not permit it. Take your 
shield up again, and keep it all before j^ou. Now step 
aside — I am resolved to prove whether the people will 
hear me. 

Gaunt. Then, madam, by your leave 

Joanna. Hold! forbear! Come hither! hither — not 
forward 

Gaunt. Villains! take back to your kitchens those spits 
and skewers that you forsooth would fain call swords and 
arrows; and keep your bricks and stones for your graves' 

Joanna. Imprudent man' who can save you? I shall 
be frightened , T must speak at once. 

O good kind people! ye who so greatly loved me, when 
I am sure 1 had done nothing to deserve it, have I (un- 
happy me!) no merit with you now, when I would assuage 
your anger, protect your fair fame, and send you home 
contented with yourselves and me! Who is he, worthy 
citizens, whom ye would drag to slaughter? 

True indeed he did revile some one, neither I nor 
you can say whom, some feaster and rioter, it seems, 
who had little right (he thought) to carry sword or bow, 
and who, to show it, hath slunk away. And then another 
raised his anger ; he Avas indignant that, under his roof, 
a woman should be exposed to stoning. Which of you 
would not be as choleric in a like affront In the house 
of which among you, should I not be protected as 
resolutely? 

No, no: I never can believe those angry cries. Let 
none ever tell me again he is the enemy of my son, of his 
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king, your dailing child Richard. Are your fears more 
lively than a poor wealc female’s^ than a mother’s^ yours, 
whom he hath so often led to \-ictory, and piaiscd to his 
father, naming each — He, John of Gaunt, the defender of 
l/ie helpless, the comforter of the desolate, the rallying 
signal of the desperately brave! 

Retire, Duke of I.ancaster! This is no lime 

Gaunt. Madam, I obey but not through terror of 
that puddle at the house-door, which my handful of 
dust would diy up. Deign to command me! 

Joanna. In the name of my son then, retiie! 

Gaunt. Angelic goodness! I must fairly win it, 

Joanna. T think I know his voice that crieth out, 
“ Who will answer for him^” An honest and loyal man’s, 
one who would counsel and save me in any difficulty 
and dangei With what plcasme and satisfaction, with 
what perfect joy and confidence, do I answer our right- 
trusty and well-judging friend' 

“Let T.ancaster bring his sureties,” say you, “and w'-e 
separate” A moment yet before w^e ■'eparate, if I might 
delay you so king, to receive your sanction of those 
sureties, for in such grave matters it wmuld ill become 
us to be over-hasty. I could bung fifty, I could bring 
a hundred, not from among soldiers, not from among 
courtiers, but selected from yourselves, were it equitable 
and fair to show'' such paitialitics, or decorous in the 
parent and guardian of a king to offer any other than 
herself. 

Raised by the hand of the Almighty fiom amidst you, 
but still one of you, if the mother of a family is a part of 
it, here I stand, suiety for John of Gaunt, Duke of Lan- 
caster, for his loyalty and allegiance. 

Gaunt {running back toward Joanna). Arc the rioters 
then bursting into the chamber through the window's? 
Joanna. The windows and doors of this solid edifice 
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rattled and shook at the people’s acclamation. My word 
is given for you thii was theirs in leturn. Lancaster! 
what a voice have the people when they speak out! It 
shakes me with astonishment, almost with consternation, 
while it establishes the thione- what must it be when 
it is lifted up in \engeance! 

Gnmit Wind, vapour 

Joanna Which none can wield nor hold. Need I say 
this to my cousin of Lancaster^ 

Gaunt Rathei say, madam, that there is always one 
star above which can tranquillise and contiol them. 

faanna Go, cousin' another time more sinceiity! 

Gaunt. You have this day saved rny life from the 
people for I now see my danger better, when it is no 
longer close before me. My Christ! if ever I forget 

Joanna Sv car not every man in England hath sworn 
what you would swear Rut if you abandon my Richard, 

my brave and beautiful child, may Oh! I could 

never curse, nor wish an evil but, if you desert him in 
the hour of need, you will think of tbo'sc who have not 
deserted you, and your own great heart will lie heavy on 
you, Lancastei ' 

Am I graver than I ought to be, that you look dejected? 
Come then, gentle cousin, lead me to my horse, and 
accompany me home. Richard will embiace us tenderly. 
Eveiy one is clear to i^vcry other upon rising out fresh 
from peril affectionately then will he look, sweet boy, 
upon his mother and his uncle' Never mind how many 
cjuestions he may ask you, nor how strange ones His 
only displeasure, if he has any, will be, that he stood not 
against the rioters, or amongst them. 

Gaunt. Older than he have been as fond of mischief, 
and as fickle in the choice of a party. 

I shall tell him that, coming to blow s, the assailant is 
often in the right , that the assailed is always. 
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LEOFRIC AND GODIVA 

Godiva. There is a dearth in the land, my sweet 
Leofric! Remember how many weeks of drought we 
have had, even in the deep pastures of Lciccstershiie, 
and how many Sundays we have heard the same prayers 
for ram, and supplications that it would please the Lord 
in his mercy to turn aside his anger from the poor 
pining cattle. You, my dear husband, have imprisoned 
moic than one malefactor for leaving his dead ox in 
the public way; and other hindi> have fled before you 
out of the traces, in which they and their sons and 
their daughters, and haply their old fathers and mothers, 
were dragging the abandoned wain homeward. Although 
we were accompanied by many biave spearmen and 
skilful archers, it was perilous to pass the cieatures 
which the farm-yard dogs, driven fiom the hearth by 
the poverty of their masteis,were tearing and devouring, 
while others, bitten and lamed, filled the air either with 
long and deep howls or sharp and quick barkings, as 
they struggled with hunger and feebleness, or weic 
exasperated by heat and pain. Nor could the thyme 
from the heath, nor the bruised branches of the fir-tiee, 
extinguish or abate the foul odour. 

Leofric. And now, Godiva my darling, thou art afraid 
we should be eaten up before we enter the gates of 
Coventry; or perchance that in the gardens there are no 
roses to greet thee, no sweet herbs for thy mat and pillow 

Godiva. Leofric, I have no such fears. This is the 
month of roses I find them everywhere since my 
blessed marriage they and all other sweet herbs, I know 
not why, seem to greet me wherever I look at them, as 
though they knew and expected me. Surely they can- 
not feel that I am fond of them. 
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Leofric. O lig-ht laughing simpleton ' But what wouldst 
thou? I came not hither to pra)'; and yet if praying 
would satisfy thee, or remove the drought, T would ride 
up straightway to Saint Michael’s and pray until mor- 
ning. 

Godiva. I would do the same, O Lcofric! but God 
hath turned away his car from holier Ups than mine 
Would my own dear husband hear me, if I implored 
him for what is easier to accomplish? what he can do 
like God? 

Leofric. How! what is it? 

Godiva. I would not, in the fust hurry of your wrath, 
appeal to you, my loving lord, in behalf of these un- 
happy men who have offended you. 

Leofne. Unhappy! is that all? 

Godiva, Unhappy they must surely be, to have offended 
you so grievou.sly. What a soft air breathes over us! 
how quiet and serene and still an evening! how calm are 
the heavens and the earth' shall none enjoy them? not 
even we, my Leofric! The sun is leady to set: let 
it never set, O Leofric, on your anger These are not 
my Avords, they arc better than mine; should they lose 
their virtue from my unworthiness in uttering them ! 

Leofne. Godiva, wouldst thou plead to me for rebels? 

Godiva. They have then drawn the sword against 
you! Indeed I knew it not. 

Leofne. They have omitted to send me my dues, estab- 
lished by my ancestors, well knowing of our nuptials, and 
of the charges and festivities they require, and that in a 
season of such scarcity my own lands are insufficient. 

Godiva. If they were starving as they said they 
were 

Leofrie. Must I starve too? Is it not enough to lose 
my vassals? 

Godiva. Enough! O God' too much! too much! 
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may you never lose them! Give them life, peace, com- 
fort, contentment Thcie aie those among tliem who 
kissed me m iny infancy, and who blessed me at the 
baptismal font. Leofric, Lcofric' the fiist old man I 
meet I shall think is one of those, and i shall think on 
the blessing he gave, and (ah me!) on the blessing I 
bring back to him. My heart will bleed, mil buist- -and 
he will weep at it’ he will weep, poor soul, for the wife 
of a cruel lord who denounces vengeance on him, who 
carries death into his family! 

Leofnc We must hold solemn festivals. 

Godtva. We must indeed. 

Leofnc. Well then. 

Godiva. Is the clamorousness that succeeds the death 
of God’s dumb creatines, are crowded halls, are slaugh- 
tered cattle, festivals^ Are maddening songs and giddy 
dances, and hireling praises fiom paity-coloured coats? 
Can the voice of a minstrel tell us better things of our- 
selves than our own internal one might tell us, or can 
his bieath make our breath softer in sleep? O my be- 
loved! let everything be a joyance to us- it will, if we 
will. Sad IS the day, and worse must follow, when we 
hear the blackbird in the garden and do not throb wn'th 
joy. But, I.eofric, the high festival is sttown by the 
servant of God upon the heart of man. It is gladnc3.s, it 
is thanksgiving , it is the orphan, the starveling pressed 
to the bosom, and bidden as its first comm-andment to 
remember its benekictor, Wc will hold this festival, the 
guests are ready w'e may keep it up for weeks, and 
months, and years together, and always be the happier 
and the richer for it Ihe beveiage of this feast, O 
Leofric, is sweeter than bee or flower or vine can give us 
It flows from heaven , and in heaven w'lll it abundantly 
be poured out again, to him who pours it out here 
unsparingly. 
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Leofric, Thou art wild. 

Godiva. 1 have indeed lost myself. Some Power, some 
good kind Power, melts me (body and soul and voice) 
into tenderness and love. O, my husband, we must 
obey it. Look upon me! look upon mei lift your sweet 
eyes from the ground! I will not cease to supplicate, 
1 dare not. 

Leofric, We may think upon it. 

Godiva. Never say that! What! think upon goodness 
when you can be good* Let not the infants cry for 
sustenance! The mother of our blessed Lord will hear 
them, us never, never afterward. 

Leofric. Here comes the bishop: we are but one 
mile from the walls. Why dismountest thou^ no bishop 
can expect it. Godiva! my honour and rank among men 
are humbled by this* Eatl Godwin will hear of it* up! 
up! the bishop hath seen it he urgeth his horse onward- 
dost thou not hear him now upon the solid turf behind 
thee? 

Godiva. Never, no, never will I rise, O Leofric, until 
you remit this most impious tax, this tax on hard 
labour, on hard life 

Leofric. Tuin round look how the fat nag canters, as 
to the tune of a sinner’s psalm, slow and haid-breathing. 
What reason or riglit can the people have to complain, 
while their bishop’s steed is so sleek and -well caparisoned? 
Inclination to change, desire to abolish old usages.... 
Up' up! for shame' They shall .smart foi it, idlers! 
Sir bishop, I must blush for my young bride. 

Godiva. My husband, my husband! will you paidon 
the city? 

Leofric. Sir bishop' I could not think you would have 
seen her in this plight. Will I pardon? yea, Godiva, 
by the holy rood, will I pardon the city, when thou ridest 
naked at noontide through the streets. 
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Godiva O my dear cruel Leofnc, where is the heart 
you gave me! It was not so< Can mine have hardened 
it! 

Bishop. Earlj thou abashest thy spouse, she turneth 
pale and weepeth. Lady Godiva, peace be with thee. 

Godiva. Thanks, holy man! peace will be with me 
when peace is with your city. Did you hear my lord’s 
cruel word^ 

Bishop. I did, lady 

Godiva. Will you remember it, and pray against it? 

Bishop. Wilt thou forget it, daughter? 

Godiva. I am not offended. 

Bishop Angel of peace and purity! 

Godiva. But treasure it up in your heart- deem it an 
incense, good only when it is consumed and spent, 
ascending with prayer and sacrifice. And now what 
was it? 

Bishop. Christ save us! that he will pardon the city 
when thou ridest naked through the streets at noon. 

Godiva. Did he not swear an oath? 

Bishop. He sware by the holy rood, 

Godiva. My Redeemer! thou hast heard it! save the 
city! 

Leofric. We are now upon the beginning of the pave- 
ment these are the suburbs let us think of feasting- 
we may pray afterward, to-moirow we shall rest. 

Godiva. No judgments then to-morrow, Leofric? 

Leofric. None . w'-e will carouse, 

Godiva. The saints of heaven have given me strength 
and confidence: my prayers are heard the heart of my 
beloved is now softened. 

Leofric. Ay, ay... (aside) they shall smart though. 

Godiva. Say, dearest Leofric, is there indeed no other 
hope, no other mediation? 

Leofric. I have sworn: beside, thou hast made me 
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redden and turn my face away from thee, and all the 
knaves have seen it- this adds to the city’s ciime 

Godiva I have bltibhed too, Leofnc, and was not rash 
nor obdurate. 

Leofnc. But thou, my sweetest, art given to blushing, 
there is no conquering it in thee 1 wish thou hadst not 
alighted so hastily and roughly it hath shaken down a 
sheaf of thy hair- take heed thou sit not upon it, lest it 
anguish thee. Well done! it minglcth now sweetly with 
the cloth of gold upon the saddle, running here and there, 
as if it had life and faculties and business, and were work- 
ing thereupon some newer and cunningcr device. O ray 
beauteoLi.s Evei theic is a Paradise about thee' the world 
is refreshed as thou mo vest and bieathest on it. I cannot 
see or think of evil where thou art. 1 could throw my 
arms even here about thee. Ko signs for me! no shaking 
of sunbeams! no leproof or frown or wonderment . .1 will 
say it . now then for worse... I could close with my kisses 
thy half-open lips, ay, and those lovely and loving eyes, 
before the people 

Godiva. To-morrow you shall kiss me, and they shall 
bless you for it. I shall be very pale, for to-night I must 
fast and pray 

Leofi'ic. 1 do not hear thee, the voices of the folks are 
so loud under this aichway. 

Godiva (Jo herself) God help them! good kind souls! 
I hope they will not crowd about me so to-morrow O 
Leofric! could my name be forgotten ! and yours alone 
remembered! But perhaps my innocence may save me 
from reproach! and how many as innocent are in fear and 
famine! Xo eye will open on me but fresh from tears. 
What a young mother for so large a family* Shall my 
youth harm me* Under God’s hand it gives me cour- 
age. Ah, when will the morning come! ah, when will 
the noon be over' 

(0 727 ) 
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ESSEX AND SPENSER 

E:^sex Instantly on hearing of thy ai rival from Ireland, 
I sent a message to thee, good Edmund, that 1 might 
learn from one so judicious and dispassionate as thou 
art, the real state of things m that distracted country, it 
having pleased the queen’s majesty to think of appoint- 
ing me her deputy, in order to bring the rebellious to 
submission 

Spenser Wi sely and well considered . but more worthily 
of her judgment than her affection. May your lordship 
oveicome, as you have ever done, the difficulties and 
dangeis you foresee. 

Essex. VVe grow weak by striking at random, and 
knowing that I must strike, and strike heavily, I would 
fain see exactly where the stroke shall fall. 

[A long and severely sarcastic attack on the Irish by 
Essex follows heic but is omitted.] 

Now what tale have you for us? 

Spenser Interrogate me, my loid, that I may answer 
each question distinctly, my mind being in sad confusion 
at what I have seen and undergone. 

Essex. Give me thy account and opinion of these very 
affairs as thou leftest them , for I would rather know one 
part well than all imperfectly; and the violences of wdiich 
I have heard within the day surpass belief 

Why weepest thou, my gentle Spensei? Have the 
rebels sacked thy house? 

Spemer, They have plundered and utterly destroyed 
it. 

Essex. I grieve for thee, and will see thee righted. 

Spenser In this they have little haimed me. 

Essex How' I have heard it reported that thy grounds 
are fertile, and thy mansion large and pleasant. 
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Spenser. If river and lake and meadow-ground and 
mountain could rendei an}'- place the abode of pleasant- 
ness, pleasant was mine, indeed! 

On the lovely banks of Mulla I found deep content- 
ment. Under the dark alders did I muse and meditate. 
Innocent hope's were my gra\e3t cares, and my play- 
fullest fancy was with kindly wishes Ah* surely of all 
cruelties the worst is to extinguish our kindness Mine 
is gone I love the people and the land no longer. My 
lord, ask me not about them, I may speak injuriously. 

Essex. Think rather then of thy happier hours and 
busier occupations, these likewise may instruct me. 

Spenser. The first seeds 1 sowed in the garden, ere the 
old castle was made habitable for my lovely bride, were 
acorns from Penshurst. I planted a little oak before my 
mansion at the birth of each child. My sons, 1 said to 
myself, shall often play in the shade of them when T am 
gone, and every year shall they take the measure of 
their growth, as fondly as I take theirs. 

Essex. Well, well; but let not this thought make thee 
weep so bitterly. 

Spenser. Poison may ooze from beautiful plants, deadly 
grief from dearest reminiscences. 

I must grieve, I mttst weep: it seems the law of God, 
and the only one that men are not disposed to contra- 
vene. In the performance of this alone do they effec- 
tually aid one another. 

Essex Spenser! 1 wish I had at hand any arguments 
or persuasions, of force sufficient to remove thy sorrow: 
but really I am not in the habit of seeing men grieve 
at anything, except the loss of favour at court, or of a 
hawk, or of a buck-hound. And wcie I to swear out my 
condolences to a man of thy discernment, in the same 
round roll-call phrases we employ with one another upon 
these occasions, I should be guilty, not of insincerity, but 
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of insolence. True grief hath ever something sacred in 
it, and when it visiteth a wise man and a brave one, is 
most holy. 

Nay, kiss not my hand, he whom God smiteth hath 
God with him. In his presence what am I? 

Spenser Never so great, my lord, as at this hour, when 
you see aright who is greatei May He guide youi 
counsels, and preserve your life and gloiy! 

Essex, Wheie are thy friends? Are they with thee^ 

Spenser. Ah, where, indeed! Generous, true-heaitcd 
Philip! where art thou' whose presence was unto me 
peace and safety, whose smile was contentment, and 
whose praise renown My lord* I can not but think 
of him among still heavier losses- he was my earliest 
friend, and would have taught me wisdom. 

Essex. Pastoral poetry, my clear Spenser, doth not 
require tears and lamentations Diy thine eyes; rebuild 
thine house: the queen and council, I venture to pro- 
mise thee, will make ample amends for every evil thou 
hast sustained. What' doe-> that enforce thee to wail 
yet louder? 

Spenser. Pardon me, bear with me, most noble heait! 
I have lost what no council, no queen, no Essex, can 
restore. 

Essex. We will see that. Theic are other sw’ords, and 
other arms to wdeld them, beside a Leicester’s and a 
Raleigh’s, Others can crush their enemies and serve 
their friends. 

Spenser. O my sweet child! And of many so power- 
ful, many so wise and so beneficent, was there none to 
save thee? None' none! 

Essex. I now perceive that thou lamentest what almost 
every father is destined to lament. Happiness must be 
bought, although the payment may be delayed. Con- 
sider; the same calamity might have befallen thee here 
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in London. Neither the houses of ambassadors, nor 
the palaces of kings, nor the altars of God himself, are 
asylums against death. How do I know but under this 
very roof there may sleep some latent calamity, that in 
an instant shall cover with gloom every inmate of the 
house, and every far dependant? 

Spenser. God avert it* 

Essex Every day, every hour of the year, do hundreds 
mourn what thou mournest 

Spenser. Oh, no, no, no* Calamities there are aiound 
us, calamities there are all over the earth; calamities 
there are in all seasons ; but none in any season, none in 
any place, like mine. 

Essex. So say all fathers, so say all husbands. Look 
at any old mansion-house, and let the sun shine as glori- 
ously as it may on the golden vanes, or the arms recently 
quartered over the gateway, or the embayed window, and 
on the happy pair that haply is toying at it, neverthe- 
less, thou mayest say that of a certainty the same fabric 
hath seen much sorrow within its chambers, and heard 
many wailings- and each time this was the heaviest 
stroke of all. Funerals have passed along through the 
stout-hearted knight-^ upon the wainscot, and amid the 
laughing nymphs upon the anas. Old servants have 
shaken their heads, as if somebody had deceived them, 
when they found that beauty and nobility could perish. 

Edmund ! the things that are too true pass by us as if 
they were not true at all , and when they have singled us 
out, then only do they strike us. Thou and I must go 
too. Perhaps the next year may blow us away with its 
fallen leaves. 

Spemer. For you, my lord, many years (I trust) are 
waiting I never shall see those fallen leaves No leaf, 
no bud, will spring upon the earth before I sink into her 
breast for ever. 
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Essex. Thou, who art wiser than most men, shouldst 
bear with patience, equanimity, and courage, what is 
common to all. 

Spemer Enough! enough' enough' Have all men 
seen then infant burned to ashes before their eyes? 
Essex. Giacious God! Merciful Father! what is this? 
Spender. Burned alive' burned to ashes! burned to 
ashes' The flames dart their serpent tongues through 
the nursery-window. I cannot quit thee, ray Elizabeth ' 

I cannot lay down our Edmund. Oh these flames! 
they persecute, they enthrall me, they curl round my 
temples, they hiss upon my brain, they taunt me with 
their fierce foul voices, they carp at me, they wither me, 
they consume me, throwing back to me a little of life, 
to roll and suffer in, with their fangs upon me. Ask 
me, my lord, the things you wish to know from me; I 
may answer them; T am now composed again. Com- 
mand me, my gracious lord! I would yet serve you; 
soon I shall be unable You have stooped to raise me 
up; you have borne with me, you have pitied me, even 
like one not powerful; you have brought comfort, and 
wdll leave it with me; for gratitude is comfort. 

Oh' my memory stands all a tip-toe on one burning 
point: when it drops from it, then it peiishes. Spate me. 
ask me nothing; let me w^eep before you in peace, the 
kindest act of greatness. 

Essex. I should rather have dared to mount into the 
midst of the conflagration than I now'- dare intreat thee 
not to w'eep. The tears that overflow thy heart, my 
Spenser, w'^ill staunch and heal it in their sacred stream, 
but not without hope in God. 

Spenser. My hope in God is that I may soon see again 
what he has taken from me. Amid the myriads of 
angels there is not one so beautiful and even he (if 
there be any) who is appointed my guardian, could never 
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love me so Ah! these arc idle thoughts, vain wander- 
ings, distempered dreams. If there ever were guardian 
angels, he who so wanted one, my helpless boy, would 
not have left these arms upon my knees. 

Essex. God help and sustain thee, too gentle Spenser! 
I never will deseit thee. But what am P Great they 
have called me! Alas, how powerless then and infantile 
is greatness in the presence of calamity! 

Come, give me thy hand, let us walk up and down the 
gallery. Bravely done! I will envy no more a Sidney 
or a Raleigh 


LORD BACON AND RICHARD HOOKER 

Bacon. Hearing much of your woithiness and wisdom. 
Master Richard Hooker, I have besought your comfort 
and consolation in this my too heavy afQiction for we 
often do stand in need of hearing what we know full 
well, and our own balsams must be poured into our 
breasts by another’s hand As the air at our doors is 
sometimes moie expeditious in removing pain and heavi- 
ness from the body than the most far-fetched remedies 
would be, so the voice alone of a neighbourly and fiiendly 
visitant may be moie effectual in assuaging oui sorrows, 
than whatever is most forcible in rhetoric and most 
recondite in wisdom. On these occasions we cannot put 
ourselves in a posture to receive the latter, and still less 
are we at leisure to look into the comers of our store- 
room, and to uncurl the leaves of our references. As for 
Memory, who, you may tell me, would save us the 
trouble, she is footsore enough in all conscience with me, 
without going further back. Withdrawn as you live from 
court and courtly men, and having ears occupied by 
better reports than such as are flying about me, yet haply 
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so hard a case as mine, befalling a man heictofore not 
averse from the studies in which you take delight, may 
have touched you with some concern. 

Hooker. I do think, my lord of Verulam, that, un- 
happy as you appear, God in sooth has foregone to 
chasten you, and that the day which in his wisdom he 
appointed foi your trial, was the very day on which the 
King’s Majesty gave unto your ward and custody the 
great seal of his English realm. And yet perhaps it 
may be, let me utter it without offence, that your fea- 
tiiies and stature w'ere from that day forward no longer 
what they w-ere before. Such an effect do power and 
rank and office produce even on prudent and religious 
men 

A hound’s whelp howleth if you pluck him up above 
where he stood man, in much greater peril from falling, 
doth rejoice. You, my Loid, as befitteth you, arc smitten 
and contrite, and do appeal in deep w'rctchedness and 
tribulation to your seivants and those about you, but T 
know that there is ahvays a balm wdiich lies uppermost 
in these afflictions, and that no heait rightly softened 
can be very sore. 

Bacon And yet. Master Richard, it is surely no small 
matter to lose the respect of those who looked up to us 
for countenance; and the favour of a light learned king, 
and, O Master Hooker' such a power of money! But 
money is mere dross. I should always hold it so, if it 
possessed not two qualities, that of making men treat 
us reverently, and that of enabling us to help the needy. 

Hooker. The respect, I think, of those who respect us 
for wdiat a fool can give and a rogue can take away, may 
easily be dispensed with; but it is indeed a high preroga- 
tive to help the needy, and when it pleases the Almighty 
to deprive us of it, let us believe that he foreknoweth our 
inclination to negligence in the charge entrusted to us. 
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and that in his mercy he hath removed from us a most 
fearful responsibility. 

Bacon I know a number of poor gentlemen to whom 
I could have rendered aid 

Hooker. liave you examined and sifted their worthi- 
ness? 

Bacon, Well and deeply 

Hooker Then must 3^011 have known them long before 
your adversity, and while the means of succouring them 
were in your hands 

Bacon You have circumvented and entrapped me, 
Master Hooker Faith! I am moitified: you the school- 
man, I the schoolboy • 

Hooker Saj’ not so, my Loid. Your 3’ears indeed are 
fewer than mine, by seven or thereabout, but your know- 
ledge is far higher, your experience richer. Our wits 
are not always in blo«!Som upon us When the roses are 
overcharged and languid, up springs a spike of rue. 
Moitificd on such an occasion' God forfend it' But 
again to the business. — I should never be over-penitent 
for my neglect of needy gentlemen who have neglected 
themselves much worse. They have chosen their pro- 
fession with its chances and contingencies. If they had 
protected their country by their courage or adorned it 
by their studies, they w'-ould have merited, and, under 
a king of such learning and such equity, would have 
received in some sort their reward. 1 look upon them 
as so many old cabinets of ivory and tortoise-shell, 
scratched, flawed, splintered, rotten, defective both within 
and without, hard to unlock, insecure to lock up again, 
unfit to use 

Bacon, Methinks it beginneth to rain, Master Richard. 
What if w^c comfort our bodies with a small cup of wine, 
against the ill-temper of the air. Wherefore, in God’s 
name, are you affrightened? 
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Hooker. Not so, my Lord; not so. 

Bacon. Wluit then affects you? 

Hooker. Why, indeed, since your Lordship interrogates 
me — I looked, idly and imprudently, into that rich 
buffet; and I saw, unless the haze of the weather has 
come into the parlour, or my sight is the worse for last 
night’s reading, no fewer than six silver pints. Surely, 
six tables for company are laid only at coronations. 

Bacon. There are many men so squeamish that for- 
sooth they would keep a cup to themselves, and never 
communicate it to their nearest and best friend; a fashion 
which seems to me offensive in an honest house, where 
no disease of ill repute ought to be feared We have 
lately, Master Richard, adopted strange fashions; we 
have run into the wildest luxuries. The Lord Leicester, 
I heard it from my father — God forfend it should ever 
be recorded in our history — when he entertained queen 
Elizabeth at Kenilworth Castle, laid before her Majesty 
a fork of pure silver. I the more easily credit it, as 
Master Thomas Coriatt doth vouch for having seen the 
same monstrous sign of voluptuousness at Venice. We 
are surely the especial favourites of Providence, when 
such wantonness hath not melted us quite away. After 
this portent, it would otherwise have appeared incredible 
that we should have broken the Spanish Armada. 

Pledge me* hither comes our wine. 

{To the Servant) Dolt! villain! is not this the beverage 
I reserve for myself? 

The blockhead must imagine that Malmsey runs in 
a stream under the ocean, like the Alpheus. Bear with 
me, good Master Hooker, but verily I have little of this 
wine, and I keep it as a medicine for my many and grow- 
ing infirmities. You are healthy at present. God in his 
infinite mercy long maintain you so! Weaker drink is 
more wholesome for you. The lighter ones of France 
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cuc best accommodated hy Nature to our constitutions, 
and therefore she has placed them so within our reach, 
that we have only to stretch out our necks, in a manner, 
and drink them from the vat. But this Malmsey, this 
Malmsey, flics from centre to circumference, and makes 
youthful blood boil. 

Hooker. Of a truth, my knowledge in such matters is 
but spare. My Lord of Canterbury once ordered part 
of a goblet, containing some strong Spanish wine, to be 
taken to me from his table, when I dined by sufferance 
with his chaplains, and, although a most discreet, prudent 
man, as befitteth his high station, was not so chary of my 
health as your Lordship. Wine is little to be trifled with, 
physic less. The Cretans, the brewers of this Mal- 
vasy, have many aromatic and powerful herbs among 
them. On their mountains, and notably on Ida, grows 
that dittany which works such marvels, and which per- 
haps may give activity to this hot medicinal drink of 
theirs I would not touch it, knowingly, an unregarded 
leaf, dropt into it above the ordinary, might add such 
puissance to the concoction as almost to break the buckles 
in my shoes: since we have good and valid authority, 
that the wounded hart, on eating thereof, casts the arrow 
out of hi.s haunch or entrails, although it stuck a palm 
deep 

Bacon. When I read of such things 1 doubt them. 
Religion and politics belong to God and to God’s vice- 
gerent the King- we must not touch upon them un- 
advisedly but if I could procure a plant of dittany on 
easy terms, I would persuade my apothecary and my 
gamekeeper to make some experiments. 

Hooker. I dare not distrust what grave writers have 
declared, in matters beyond my knowledge. 

Bacon Good Master Hooker, I have read many of 
your reasonings; and they are admirably well sustained: 
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added to which, your genius has given such a strong 
current to your language as can come only from a might}^ 
elevation and a most abundant plentcousness. Yet for- 
give me, m God’s name, my worthy Master, if you 
descried in me some expression of wonder at your 
simplicity. We are all weak and vulneiable somewhere, 
common men in the higher parts, heroes, as was feigned 
of Achilles, in the lower. You would define to a hair’s 
breadth, the qualities, states, and dependencies of Princi- 
palities, Dominations, and Powers; you would be lin- 
en ing about the Apostles and the Churches, and ’tis 
marvellous how you -wander about a pot-herb! 

Hooker. I know my poor weak intellects, most noble 
Lord, and how scantily they have profited by my hard 
painstaking Comprehending few things, and those 
imperfectly, I say only wdiat others have said before, 
wise men and holy, and if, by pas>iing through my heart 
into the wide w'-orld around me, it pleaseth God that this 
little treasure shall have lost nothing of its weight and 
pureness, my exultation is then the exultation of humility. 
Wisdom consisteth not in knowing many things, nor 
even in knownng them thoroughly, but in choosing and 
in following w'hat conduces the most certainly to our 
lasting happiness and tiue glory. And this wisdom, my 
Lord of Verulam, cometh from above 

Bacon I have observed among the w'ell-informed and 
the ill-informed, nearly the same quantity of infirmities 
and follies those wdio are lather the w'iser keep them 
separate, and those who are wisest of all keep them 
better out of sight. Now examine the sayings and writ- 
ings of the prime philosophers, and you will often find 
them. Master Richard, to be untruths made to resemble 
truths. The business with them is to approximate as 
nearly as possible, and not to touch it the goal of the 
charioteer is evitata fervtdis rotis^ as some poet saith. 
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But we who care nothing for chants and cadences, and 
ha\e no time to catch at applauses, push foiward ovei 
stones and s.inds straightw^ay to our object I have per- 
suaded men, and shall persuade them for ages, that T 
possess a wide range of thought unexplored by others, 
and first thrown open by me, with many fair inclosures 
of choice and abstruse knowledge. I have incited and 
instructed them to examine all subjects of useful and 
rational inquiry: few that occuired to me have I myself 
left untouched or untried: one however hath almost 
escaped me, and surely one worth the trouble. 

Hooker. Pray, my Lord, if I am guilty of no indiscre- 
tion, what may it be? 

Bacon. Francis Bacon. 


SOUTHEY AND PORSON 

Person. I suspect. Mi Southey, you aie angry with 
me for the freedom with which I have spoken of your 
poetry and Wordsworth’s. 

Southey. What could have induced you to imagine it, 
Mr. Professor? You have indeed bent your eyes upon 
me, since we have been together, with somewhat'of fierce- 
ness and defiance; I presume you fancied me to be a 
commentator. You wrong me, in your belief that any 
opinion on my poetical works hath molested me, but 
you afford me more than compensation in supposing me 
acutely sensible of injustice done to Wordsworth. If we 
must converse on these topics, we wdll converse on him. 
What man ever existed who spent a more inoffensive 
life, or adorned it with nobler studies? 

Porsofi. None, and they who attack him with virulence 
are men of as little morality a;> reflection. I have demon- 
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strated that one of them, he who wrote the Pursuits of 
Literature, could not construe a Greek sentence or scan 
a verse; and I have fallen on the very Index from which 
he drew out hi;, forlorn hope on the parade This is 
incomparably the most impudent fellow 1 have met with 
in the course of my reading, which has lam, you know, 
in a province where impudence is no rarity. 

The little man who followed you in the Critical Reviezv 
would, I am persuaded, if Homer w’-erc living, pat him in 
a fatherly way upon the cheek, and tell him that, by 
moderating his fire and contracting his prolixity, the 
public might eie long expect something from him w'orth 
reading. 

I had visited a friend in Kinfs Road when he entered. 

“Have you seen the Review'*'^ cried he. “ Worse than 
ever! I am resolved to insert a paragraph in the papers, 
declaring that I had no concern in the last number ” 

“ Is it so very bad?” said 1 quietly. 

“Infamous! detestable!” exclaimed he. 

“Sit down then: nobody will believe you:” was my 
answer. 

Since that morning he has discovered that I drink 
harder than usual, that my faculties are wearing fast 
away, that once indeed I had some Greek in my head, 
but ... he then claps the forefinger to the side of his nose, 
turns his eye slowdy upward, and looks compassionately 
and calmly. 

Southey. Come, Mr. Porson, grant him his merits- no 
critic is better contrived to make any work a monthly- 
one, no writer more dexterous in giving a finishing 
touch. 

Porson. Let him take his due and be gone now to 
the rest. The plagiary has a greater latitude of choice 
than we: and if he brings home a parsnep or turnip-top. 
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when he could as easily have pocketed a nectaiine or a 
pine-apple, he must be a blockhead I never heard the 
name of the pursiier of literature^ who has little more 
merit in having stolen, than he would have had if he had 
never stolen at all; and I have forgotten that other 
man’s, who evinced his fitness to be the censor of our 
age, by a translation of the most naked and impure 
satires of antiquity, those of Juvenal, which owe their 
preservation to the partiality of the friars. I shall 
entertain an unfavourable opinion of him if he has 
translated them well: pray has he? 

Southey. Indeed I do not know. I read poets for their 
poetry, and to extract that nutriment of the intellect and 
of the heart which poetry should contain. I nev''er listen 
to the swans of the cesspool, and must declare that 
nothing is heavier to me than rottenness and corruption. 

Porson You are right, sir, perfectly right. A trans- 
lator of J uvenal would open a public drain to look for a 
needle, and may miss it. My nose is not easily offended ; 
but I must have something to fill my belly. Come, we 
will lay aside the scrip of the transpositor and the pouch 
of the pursuer, in reserve for the days of unleavened 
bread , and again, if you please, to the lakes and moun- 
tains Now we are both in better humour, I must bring 
you to a confession that in your friend Wordsworth there 
is occasionally a little trash. 

Southey. A haunch of venison would be trash to a 
Brahmin, a bottle of burgundy to the xerif of Mecca. 

Porson. I will not be anticipated by you. Trash, I 
confess, is no proof that nothing good can be above it 
and about it. The roughest and least manageable soil 
surrounds gold and diamonds. Homer and Dante and 
Shakespeare and Milton have each many lines worth 
little , lines without force, without feeling, without fancy , 
in short, without beauty of any kind. But it is the 
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character of modern poetry, as it is of modern arms and 
equipments, to be more uniformly trim and polished. 
The ancients in both had moie strength and splendour, 
they had also more inequality and ludene'is. 

Southey We aic guided by piecept, by habit, by taste, 
by constitution. Hitherto our sentiments on poetiy have 
been delivered down to us from authority , and if it can be 
demonstiated, as I think it may be, that the authority is 
inadequate, and that the dictates are often inapplicable 
and often misinterpreted, you uill allow me to remove 
the cau^,e out of court. E\eiy man can see what is very 
bad m a poem, almost eveiy one can see what is very 
good ; but you, Mr Porson, who have turned over all the 
volumes of all the commentators, will inform me whether 
I am right or wrong in asserting, that no critic hath yet 
appealed who hath been able to fix or to discern the 
exact degrees of excellence above a certain point. 

Porson None. 

Southey. The reason is, because the eyes of no one 
have been upon a level with it. Supposing, for the sake 
of argument, the contest of Hesiod and Homer to have 
taken place, the judges, who decided in favour of the 
worse, and he indeed in the poetiy has little merit, may 
have been elegant, wise, and conscientious men. Then- 
decision was in favour of that to the species of which they 
had been the most accustomed. Comma was preferred 
to Pindar no fewer than five times, and the best judges 
in Greece gave her the preference, yet whatever were 
her powers, and beyond a question they were extraordi- 
nary, we may assure ourselves that she stood many degrees 
below Pindar. Nothing is more absurd than the report 
that the judges were prepossessed by her beauty. Plu- 
tarch tells us that she was much older than her com- 
petitor, who consulted her judgment in his earlier odes 
Now, granting their first competition to have been when 
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Pindar was twenty years old, and that the others were 
in the years succccdinj^, her beauty must have been some- 
what on the decline, for in Greece there are few women 
who retain the graces, none who retain the bloom of 
youth, beyond the twenty-third year Her countenance, 
I doubt not, was expressive- but expression, although it 
gives beauty to men, makes women pay dearly for its 
stamp, and pay soon. Nature seems, in protection to 
their loveliness, to have ordered that they who are our 
superiors in quickness and sensibility, should be little 
disposed to laborious thought or to long excursions in 
the labyrinths of fancy We ma}- be convinced that the 
verdict of the judges was biassed by nothing else than 
their habitudes of thinking- we may be convinced too 
that, living in an age when poetry wsas cultivated highly, 
and selected from the most acute and the most dis- 
passionate, they were subject to no greater errors of 
opinion than arc the learned messmates of our English 
colleges. 

Parson, You are more liberal in your largesses to the 
fair Greeks than a friend of mine was, who resided in 
Athens to acquire the language. He assured me that 
beauty there was in bud at thirteen, in full blossom at 
fifteen, losing a leaf or tivo every day at seventeen, trem- 
bling on the thorn at nineteen, and under the tree at 
twenty. 


Southey. Great men will always pay deference to 
greater: little men wdll not: because the little are frac- 
tious, and the w'caker they are the more obstinate and 
crooked. 

Parson. To proceed on our inquiry. I will not deny 
that to compositions of a new kind, like Wordsworth’s, 
we come without scales and weights, and without the 
means of making an assay. 

(0 727 ) 
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Southey. Mr. Porson, it docs not appear to me that 
anything more ib necessary in the first instance, than to 
intenogate our hcaits in what manner they have been 
affected. If the car is satisfied, if at one moment a 
tumult is aroused in the hi cast, and traiiquillised at 
another, with a perfect coiibCiousnCbS of equal power 
cxeitcd in both eases, if we use up from the perusal 
of the work with a strong excitement to thought, to 
imagination, to sensibility, abo\c all, if w'^e sat downi 
with some propensities toward evil and walk away with 
much stronger tow-ard good, in the midst of a world, 
which we never had entcicd and of ivhich w^e never had 
dreamed before, shall we pcivciscly put on again the 
o/et man of criticism, and dissemble that w'e have been 
conducted by a most beneficent and most potent genius^ 
Nothing proves to me so manifestly in what a pe'^tifeious 
condition arc its lazarettos, as when T observe how'- little 
hath been objected against those wdio have substituted 
wmrds foi things, and how much against those wdio have 
reinstated things for wmids 


Let Wordsw’orth prove to the wmrld that thcie may be 
animation without blood and broken bones, and tender- 
ness remote from the stews. Some w'ill doubt it, for 
even things the most e\ idciit are often but little perceived 
and stiangcly estimated. Swuft ridiculed the music of 
Handel and the generalship of Marlboiongh, Pope the 
perspicacity and the scholarship of Bentley, Gray the 
abilities of Shaftesbury and the eloquence of Rousseau 
Shakspeare hardly found those W'ho would collect his 
tragedies, hlilton was read from godliness, Viigil W'as 
antiquated and rustic, Cicero Asiatic. What a rabble 
has persecuted my friend' An elephant is born to be 
consumed by ants in the mid<5t of his unapproachable 
solitudes; Wordsworth is the prey of Jeffrey. Why 
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I'epine^ Let us lathcr amuse ourselves with allegories, 
and recollect that God in the creation left his noblest 
creature at the mercy of a serpent. 

Person W ordswoi th goes out of his way to be attacked • 
he picks up a piece of dirt, throws it on the carpet in the 
midst of the compaii)’’, and cries, Tins is a better man than 
any of you He docs indeed mould the base material 
into what form he chooses , but why not rather invite us 
to contemplate it than challenge us to condemn it? Here 
surely is false taste. 

Southey. The principal and the most genet al accusa- 
tion against him is, that the vehicle of his tlioughts is 
unequal to them. Now* did ever the judges at the Olym- 
pic games say, “We would have awarded to you the meed 
of victory, if your chaiiot had been equal to your hoises 
it is true they have won, but the people is displeased 
at a car neither new nor richly gilt, and without a gry- 
phon or sphynx engraved on the axle”.? You admire 
simplicity in Euripides, you censure it in Wordsworth, 
believe me, sir, it arises in neither from penury of thought, 
which seldom has produced it, but from the stiengtli 
of temperance, and at the suggestion of principle. 

Take up a poem of Wordsworth’s and read it; I would 
rather say, read them all, and, knowing that a mind like 
yours must grasp closely what comes within it, I will then 
appeal to you whether any poet of our country, .since 
Milton, hath exerted gi cater powers with less of strain 
and less of ostentation. . . . 

Person. Pity, with such abilities, he does not imitate 
the ancients somewhat more. 

Southey. Whom did they imitate? If his genius is 
equal to theirs he has no need of a guide. He also wall 
be an ancient, and the very counterparts of those w'ho 
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now decry him, will extol him a thousand 3'’cars hence 
in malignity to the modems. 


LUCL'LLUS AND C/ESAR 

Ccesar. Lucius Lucullus, I am come to jmu privatelj' and 
unattended, for reasons which you will know, confiding, I 
dare not say in your fnendship, since no service of mine 
toward you has deserved it. but in your gcncrou'a and 
disinteiested love of peace. Hear me on. Cneius Pom- 
peius, according to the report of m)' connexions m the 
citj’, had, on the instant of my leaving it for the piovincc, 
begun to solicit his dependants to strip me ignommiously 
of authorit5^ Neither vows nor affinities can bind him. 
He would degrade the father of his nife, he would 
humiliate his own children, the unoffending, the unborn, 
he would poi.son his own nascent love, at the suggestion 
of Ambition. Matters are now brought so far, that either 
he or I must submit to a reverse of fortune, since no 
concession can assuage his malice, di^'crl his envy, or 
gratify his cupidity. No sooner could I raise myself up, 
from the consternation and stupefaction into which the 
ceitainty of these reports had thiown me, than T began 
to consider in what manner my own piivate afflictions 
might become the least noxious to the republic Into 
whose arms then could I throw myself more naturally 
and more securely, to whose bo-^om could I commit and 
consign more saciedly the hopes and destinies of oui 
beloved country, than his who laid down power in the 
midst of its enjoyments, in the vigour of youth, in the 
pride of triumph- wdien Dignity solicited, w-hen Friend- 
ship urged, entreated, supplicated, and w^hen Liberty 
herself invited and beckoned to him, from the senatorial 
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order and from the ouriile chair? Betrayed and aban- 
doned by those we had confided in, our next friendship, 
if e\ cr our hearts receive any, or if any will venture in 
those places of desolation, flies forward instinctively to 
what is most contrary and dissimilar C<nsar is hence 
the visitant of Lucullus. 

Liiudhis I had always thought Pompeius more mode- 
rate and more rcser\ed than you represent him, Cams 
Julius* and yet I am considered in general, and suiely 
you also will consider me, but little liable to be pre- 
possessed by him. 

Casar. Unless he may have ingratiated himself wdth 
you lecently, by the administration of that worthy whom 
last wintei his partisans dragged before the senate, and 
forced to assert publicly that you and Cato had instigated 
a party to circumvent and muulcr him, and whose car- 
case a few days aftenvard, when it had been announced 
that he had died by a natural death, was found covered 
with bruises, stabs, and dislocations. 

Lucullus You bring much to my memory which had 
(]uite slipped out of it, and I wonder that it could make 
such an impression on yours. A proof to me that the 
inteiest you take in my behalf began earlier than your 
delicacy will permit you to acknowledge. You are 
fatigued, which T ought to have perceived before 

Ccssar. Not at all the fresh air has given me life 
and alertness I feel it upon my cheek even in the 
room. 

LjicuUhs. After our dinner and sleep, w'e will spend the 
remainder of the day on the subject of your visit. 

Censor. Those Ethiopian slaves of yours shiver with 
cold upon the mountain here; and truly 1 myself was 
not insensible to the change of climate, in the way from 
Mutina. 

What white bread! I never found such even at Naples 
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or Capua. This Formian wine (which I prefer to the 
Chicui) how exquisite! 

Liccidlus.'' Such. i-. the urbanity of Ca;sar, even while he 
bites his lip with displeasure. How! surely it bleeds! 
Permit me to examine the cup. 

Ctssar I bclie\e a jewel has fallen out of the rim in 
the caniage the gold is rough there 

LucidlHi, Marcipor' let me never sec that cup again. 
No answeij I desire JMy guest pardons heavier faults. 
Mind that dinner be prepared for us shortly. 

Coisar. In the mcantimej Lucullus, if your health per- 
mits it, shall we walk a few paces round the villa^ for I 
have not seen anything of the kind before. 

Lucidlus. The walls are double the space between 
them two feet* the materials for the most-part earth and 
stubble Two hundred slaves, and about as many mules 
and oxen, bi ought the beams and rafters up the moun- 
tain my architects fixed them at once in their places 
every part was icady, even the wooden nails. The roof 
is thatched, you sec 

C<Bsaf. Is there no dangei that so light a material 
should bo carried off by the winds, on such an eminence^ 

Lucullus None resists them equally well. 

Ccssar. On tliis immensely high mountain I should 
be apprehensive of the lightning, which the poets, and 
I think the philosopherb too, have told us, strikes the 
highest 

Lticullus. The poets aie right, for whatever is leceived 
as truth, is truth in poetr)*, and a fable may illustrate like 
a fact. But the philosophers aie wrong, as they gene- 
rally are, even in the commonest things, because they 
seldom look beyond their own tenets, unless through 
captiousness, and because they aiguc more than they 
meditate, and display more than they examine. Aichi- 
medcs and Euclid arc, m my opinion, the woithic>t of 
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the name, they alone having kept apait to the demon- 
strable, the practical, and the useful IMan}^ of the lest 
are good wiitens and good disputanlt., but unfaithful 
suitors of simple Science; boasteis of tlieir acquaintance 
vith gods and goddesses, plagiaries and impostors. I 
had forgotten my loof, although it composed of much 
the same materials as the philosophers. Let the light- 
ning fall one handful of silver, or less, icpairs the 
damage 

Ccdi^ar Impossible' nor indeed one thousand, nor 
twenty, if those tapestries and pictuics are consumed. 

Lucullns. True, but only the thatch w ould burn. For, 
before the batlis were tessellated, I filled the aiea with 
alum and water, and soaked the timbers and laths for 
many months, and covered them afteinvaid with alum in 
powder, by means of liquid glue Mithridates taught 
me this. Having in vain attacked wuth combustibles a 
wooden tower, I took it by stratagem, and found within 
it a mass of alum, which, if a great hurry had not been 
observed by us among tlic enemy in the attempt to 
conceal it, w’ould ha\e escaped our notice. T never 
scrupled to extort the tiuth from my prisoners but my 
instruments weic purple robes and plate, and the only 
wdieel in my armoury, destined to such purposes, w^as the 
w'heel of Fortune 

Ccesar. I wash, in my campaigns, I could have equalled 
your clemency and humanity, but the Gauls arc more 
uncertain, fierce, and perfidious, than the wildest tribes of 
Caucasus, and our policy cannot be carried with us, it 
must be formed upon the '•pot They love you, not fur 
abstaining from hurting them, but for ceasing, and they 
embrace you only at tw'o seasons; when stiipei aic ficsh 
or when stripes arc imminent. Elsewhere I hope to 
become the rival of Lucullus in this admirable part of 
virtue. 
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I shall never build villas, because — but what are your 
proportions? Surely the edifice is extremely low. 

Luculhis, There is only one floor- the h eighth of the 
apartments ib twenty feet to the cornice, five above it; 
the bieadth is twenty-five, the length foity. The build- 
ing, as you perceive, is quadi angular three sides contain 
four rooms each the other has many paititions and two 
stories, for domestics and offices. Here is my salt-bath. 

Cmar. A bath indeed for all the Neicids named by 
Hesiod, with loom enough for the Tritons and their 
herds and horses. 

Lucullns Here stand my two cows. Their milk is 
brought to me with its w-armth and froth, ibr it loses its 
salubiity both by repose and by motion. Paidon me, 
Caesar; I shall appear to you to have forgotten that I am 
not conducting Marcus Vairo. 

Caesar. You would convert him into Cacus- he would 
drive them off. What beautiful beasts! how sleek and 
w'hite and cleanly ! I never saw' any like them, excepting 
W'hen Ave sacrifice to Jupiter the stately leader from the 
pastures of the Clitumnus. 

Luculhis. Often do I make a visit to these quiet crea- 
tures, and with no less pleasure than in former days to 
my horses. Nor indeed can I much wonder that whole 
nations have been consentaneous in ticating them as 
objects of devotion: the only thing w'ondcrful is, that 
gratitude seems to have acted as pow'erfully and exten- 
sively as fear, indeed more extensively, for no object of 
worship w'hatever has attracted so many worshippers 
Where Jupiter has one, the cow has ten- she was vene- 
rated before he was born, and wull be when even the 
carvers have forgotten him. 

Ccssar. Unwillingly should I see it, for the character 
of our gods has formed the character of our nation 
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Seiapis and Isis have stolen in among them within our 
memoi}'', and others will follow, until at last Satin n will 
not be the only one emasculated by his successor What 
can be more august than our rites? The fir-^t dignitaries 
of the lepublic'are emulous to administer them nothing 
of low or venal has any place in them, nothing pusil- 
lanimous, nothing unsocial and austere. I speak of them 
as they were; before Superstition woke up again from 
her slumber, and caught to her bosom with maternal 
love the alluvial monster^, of the Xilc. Philosophy, never 
fit for the people, had entered the best houses, the 
image of Epicurus had taken the place of the Lemures. 
But men cannot bear to be deprived long together of 
anything the}^ are used to, not even of their fears, and, 
by a reaction of the mind appertaining to our nature, 
new stimulants, w'ere looked foi, not on the side of plea- 
sure, where nothing new could be expecled oi imagined, 
but on the opposite. Irreligion is followed by fanaticism, 
and fanaticisni by irreligion, alternately and perpetually. 

Luculliis The lehgion of our country, as you observe, 
is well adapted to its inhabitants. Our progenitor kfars 
hath Venus recumbent on his breast, and looking up to 
him; teaching us that pleasure is to be sought in the 
bosom of valour and by the means of war. No great 
alteiation, I think, will e\er be made in our rites and 
ceremonies; the best and most imposing that could be 
collected from all nations, and uniting them to us by our 
complacence in adopting them. The gods themselves 
may change names, to flatter new power and indeed, as 
we degeneiate, Religion will accommodate herself to our 
propensities and desiies. Our heaven is now popular: 
it will become monarchal not wdthout a crow'ded court, 
as befits it, of apparitors and satellites and minions of 
both sexes, paid and caressed for carrying to their stern, 
dark-bearded master prayers and supplications Altars 
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must- be strown with broken minds, and incense lisc 
amid abject aspirations. Gods will be found unfit for 
their places, and it is not impossible that, in the ruin 
imminent from our contentions for power, and in the 
nccessaiy extinction both of ancient families and of 
gcneious sentiments, our consular fasces may become 
the water-spiinklers of some upstart priesthood, and that 
my son may apply for lustiation to the son of my groom. 
The inteiest of such men rcquiics that the spirit of arms 
and of arts be extinguished. They will predicate peace, 
that the people may be tractable to them but a religion 
altogether pacific is the fomenter of wars and the nurse, 
of crimes, alluring Sloth from within and Violence from 
afar. If ever it should prevail among the Romans, it 
must prevail alone for nations more vigorous and ener- 
getic will in\adc them, close upon them, liample them 
under foot, and the name of Roman, which is now the 
most gloiious, will become the most opprobrious upon 
eaith 

Cmar The time 1 hope may be distant; for next to 
my own name I hold my countiy’s. 

Lucullns. Mine, not coming from Troy or Ida, is lower 
in my estimation- I place my country’s first. 

You arc surveying the little lake beside us. It 
contains no fish, birds never alight on it the \vater is 
extremely pure and cold . the \valk round is pleasant; not 
only because there is always a gentle breeze from it, but 
because the turf is fine, and the surface of the mountain 
on this summit is perfectly on a level, to a great extent 
in length, not a trifling advantage to me, who walk often, 
and am weak I have no alley, no gaiden, no inclosure 
the park is in the vale below^, where a brook supplies the 
ponds, and where my servants are lodged; for here I 
have only twelve in attendance. 

Cmar. What is that so white, toward the Adriatic? 
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Lnculbis The Adriatic itself. Turn round, and you 
may descry the Tuscan Sea Our situation is reported 
to be among the highest of the Apennines.... Marcipor 
has made tlie sign to me that dinner i.s read}/-. Pass tins 
way. 

Ccesar. What a library is here! Ah, Marcus Tullius! 

I salute thy image Why fiownest thou upon me A' 
collecting the consular robe and uplifting the right-arm, 
as when Rome stood firm again, and Catiline fled before 
thee 

LiicuUns. Just so; such was the action the statuary 
cho'>c, as adding a new endearment to the memory of 
my ab'^ent friend 

CcBsar. Sylla, who honouied you above all men, is not 
here 

Liiculba I have his Cofiivmitarie^ he inscribed them, 
as you know, to me Sometliing even of our benefactors 
may be foigotten, and gratitude be unieproved 

Ccesai The impression on that couch, and the two 
fresh honeysuckles in the leaves of those two book.s, 
would show', even to a stranger, that this room is pccu- 
liaily the master^ Arc they sacred^* 

Liicullns. To me and Caesar. 

Ccesar I would hav'c asked permission 

LjicuUus. Cains Julius, you have nothing to a.sk of 
Polybius and Thucydides, nor of Xenophon, the next 
to them on the table. 

Ccesar Thucydides > the most generous, the most 
unprejudiced, the mo'st sagacious, of histoiians Now, 
Lucullus, you who.se judgment in style is more accurate 
than any other Roman's, do tell me whether a com- 
mander, desirous of wilting hi.'* Conmmitarirs^ could take 
to himself a more perfect model than Thucydides. 

Lucullus Nothing is more perfect, nor ever wdll be- 
the scholar of Pericles, the master of Demosthenes ' the 
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equal of rhe one in military science, and of the other not 
the inferior in civil and forensic, the calm dispassionate 
judge of the general by whom he was defeated, his 
defender, his encomiast To talk of such men is con- 
ducive not only to virtue but to health. 

This other is my dining-room. You expect the dishes. 

Ccci.ai' I misunderstood — T fancied 

LncuUiis. Repose your^elf, and touch with the ebony 
wand, beside you, the sphynx on either of those obelisks, 
right or left 

CcBsar. Let me look at them first. 

Luculhis The contrivance was intended for one per- 
son, or two at most, desirous of privac)" and quiet. The 
blocks of jaspei m my paii, and of porphyry in youis, 
easily yield in their grooves, each forming one partition 
There are four, containing four platfoims The loAvei 
holds four dishes, such as sucking foiest-boars, venison, 
hares, tunnies, stuigcons, which you will find within, 
the upper three, eight each, but diminutive. The con- 
fectionary IS brought sepaiatcly, for the steam would 
spoil it, if any should escape. The melons are in the 
snow thiity feet under us* they came early this morning 
from a place in the vicinity of Luni, so that I hope they 
may be crisp, independently of their coolness 

Ccesar I wonder not at anything of refined elegance in 
Lucullus but really here Antiochia and Alexandria seem 
to have cooked for us, and magicians to be our attendants 

Lucidhis. The absence of slaves fiom our icpast is the 
luxury for Marcipor alone enters, and he only when I 
press a spring with my foot or wand. When you clesiic 
his appearance, touch that chalcedony, just before 
you. 

Ccssar I eat quick, and rather plentifully, yet the 
valetudinarian (excuse my rusticity, for I rejoice at seeing 
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it) appears to equal the traveller in appetite, and to be 
contented with one dish. 

Luadhis. It is milk: such, with strawberries, which 
ripen on the Apennines many month'^ in continuance, 
and some other berries of sharp and grateful flavour, has 
been my only diet since my fir^t lesidencc here. The 
state of my health requires it; and the habitude of nearly 
three months renders this food not only more com- 
modious to my studies and more conducive to sleep, 
but also more agreeable to my palate, than any other. 

C(Bsar Returning to Rome or Bane, you must domesti- 
cate and tame them. The cherries you introduced from 
Pontus are now giowing in Cisalpine and Transalpine 
Gaul, and the largesc and best in the world perhaps are 
upon the more steiile side of Lake Larius. 

LticiiLlns, There are some fruits, and some virtues, 
which require a harsh soil and bleak exposure for their 
perfection. 

C<rsar. In such a profusion of viands, and so savouiy, 
I perceive no odour. 

Luadlui, A flue conducts heat through the compart- 
ments of the obelisks; and if you look up, you may 
observe that those gilt roses, between the astragals in the 
cornice, are prominent from it half a .span Here is an 
aperture in the wall, between which and the outer is a 
perpetual current of air. We arc now in the dog-days , 
and 1 have ne\er felt in the whole “summer more heat 
than at Rome in many days of hlarch. 

Ccusar Usually you aie attended by troops of domestics 
and of dinner-friends, not to mention the learned and 
scientific, nor your own family, your attachment to wdiich, 
from youth upward, is one of the higher graces in your 
character. Your brother w'as seldom absent from you. 

Lzicullus. Marcus w'as coming: but the vehement heats 
along the Arno, in which valley he has a property he 
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never saw before, inflamed his blood ; and he now is rest- 
ing for a few days at Fccsulce, a little town destroyed by 
Sylla within our memory, who left it only air and water, 
the best in Tuscany. The health of Maicus, like mine, 
has been declining foi several months, wc aie lunning 
our last race against each other, and never was I, in 
youth along the Tiber, so anxious of first reaching the 
goal I would not outlive him. I should reflect too pain- 
fully on earlier da)'", and look forward too despondently 
on future. As for fi lends, lampieys and turbots beget 
them, and they spawn not amid the solitude of the 
Apennines. To dine in company with more than two, is 
a Gaulish and German thing. I can hardl)^ biiiig myself 
to believe that I have eaten in concert with tw'cnty; so 
barbarous and lieicllike a practice docs it now appear 
to me, such an incentive to drink much and talk loosely; 
not to add, such a necessity to speak loud; which is 
clowmish and odious in theextiemc On this mountain- 
summit I hear no noise-^, no voices, not even of salutation, 
we have no flies about us, and scarcely an insect or 
leptile. 

Casar Youi amiable son is probably wdth his uncle 
is he w'elP 

Luciillns. Perfectly he was indeed with my brother in 
his intended visit to me: but Marcus, unable to accom- 
pany him hither, or superintend his studies in the present 
state of his health, sent him diicctly to his uncle Cato 
at Tusculum, a man fitter than eithei of us to direct his 
education, and preferable to any, excepting your.self and 
Marcus Tullius, in eloquence and urbanity. 

CcBsar. Cato is so great, that wdioever is greater must 
be the happiest and first of men. 

Luculhs. That any such be still existing, O Julius, 
ought to excite no groan from the breast of a Roman 
citizen. But perhaps I wTong you: perhaps your mind 
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was forced reluctantly back again, on your past ani- 
mosities and contests in the senate. 

C(Esar. I revere him, but cannot love him, 

Luculhis. Then, Caius Julius, you groaned with reason; 
and 1 would pity rather than reprove you. 

On the ceiling, at which you are looking, there is no 
gilding, and little painting — a meie trellis of vines beat- 
ing grapes, and the heads, shoulders, and arms, rising 
from the cornice only, of boys and girls climbing up tci 
steal them, and scrambling for them: nothing overhead, 
no giants tumbling down, no Jupiter thundering, no 
Mars and Venus caught at mid-day, no river-gods pour- 
ing out their urns upon us* for, as I think nothing so 
insipid as a fiat ceiling, I think nothing so absuid as a 
stoned one Before I was aware, and without my partici- 
pation, the painter had adorned that of my bed-chamber 
with a golden shower, bursting from varied and irradi- 
ated clouds On my expostulation, his excuse was, that 
he knew the Danae of Scopas, in a recumbent postuic, 
was to occupy the centi e of the room. The walls, behind 
the tapestry and pictures, arc quite rough In forty- 
three days the whole fabric was put together and habit- 
able. 

The wine has probably lost its freshness will you tiy 
some other ^ 

CcE’iar Its temperature is exact; its fla\our exquisite. 
Latterly I have never sat long after dinner, and am 
curious to pass through the other apartments, if you 
will trust me 

Lucullus. I attend you. 

C( 2 sar. Lucullus' who is here^ what figure is that on 
the poop of the vessel? can it be 

Lucullus. The subject was dictated by myself; you 
gave it 

CcEsar. Oh how beautifully is the water painted ! how 
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vividly the sun strikes against the snows on Taurus! 
the grey temples and picr-hcad of Tarsu', catch it 
differently, and the monumental mount on the left is 
half in shade In the countenance of those pirates I did 
not observe such diversity, nor that any boy pulled his 
father back : T did not indeed mark them or notice them 
at all. 

Luciillvs. The painter, in this fresco, the last woik 
finished, had dissatisfied me in one particular ‘‘That 
beautiful young face.” said I, “appcais not to threaten 
death.” 

“Lucius,” he leplicd, “if one muscle were moved, it 
vvcie not Ctesar’s beside, he said it jokingly, though 
resolved ” 

“I am contented with your apolog}’, Antipho but 
what arc you doing now^ for you never lay down or 
suspend your pencil, let who will talk and argue The 
lines of that smaller face in the distance are the 
same.” 

“Not the same,” replied he, “nor very different: it 
smiles , as surely the goddess must have done, at tlie first 
heroic act of her descendant.” 

Ccesar. In her exultation and impatience to press 
forward, she seems to forget that she is standing at the 
extremity of the shell, which lises up behind out of the 
water; and she takes no notice of the terror on the 
countenance of this Cupid who would detain her, nor of 
this who is flying off and looking back. The reflection 
of the shell has given a waimcr hue below' the knee- a 
long sticak of yellow' light in the horizon is on the le\el 
of her bosom , some of her hair is almost lost in it above 
her head on every side is the pure azure of the heavens. 

Oh! and you w'ould not have led me up to this? You, 
among whose primary studies is the most perfect satisfac- 
tion of your guests! 
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Litculhis. In th(‘ next apartment are se\cn or eight 
other picture^ from oiii hi'^tory. 

There arc no moic what do j'ou loolc for’ 

CcBsar. I find not among the rest any descriptive of 
your own exploit-, Ah Luciillus! 1hcic is no surer 'ivay 
of making them remembered 

This, I presume by the harps in the two corners, i-, 
the music-room, 

Luadln^. No indeed, nor can I be said to have one 
here for I love best the music of a single instiument, 
and listen to it willingly at all times, but most willingly 
while I am leading. At such seasons a voice or even 
a whisper distuibs me: but music refreshes my brain 
when I have read long, and strengthens it from the 
beginning I find also that if T write any thing in poetry 
(a youthful propensity still lemaining) it gives lapidity 
and variety and brightness to my ideas. On ceasing, 
I command a fre-.h measure and instiumenl, or anolhci 
voice, which is to tlic mind like a change of posture 
or of air to the body health is benefited by the 

gentle play thus opened to the most delicate of the 
fibres. 

Ccsiai . Let me augur that a disorder so tractable may 
be soon removed. What is it thought to be^ 

Luciillus There are they who would surmibO and 
signify, and my physician did not long attempt to per- 
suade me of the contrary, that the ancient realms of 
.£ctcs have supplied me with some othei plants than 
the cherry, and such as T should be sorry to sec domes- 
ticated here in Italy. 

Ccssar. The Gods forbid' Anticipate better things 
The reason of Lucullus is stronger than the medicaments 
of Mithridates, but why not use them too’ Let notliing 
be neglected You may reasonably liope for many years 
of life your mother still enjoys it. 

( 0 vn ) 
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Lucullus To stand upon one’s guard against Death, 
exaspeiates her malice and protracts our suffciings. 

Cce^ar Rightly and giavely said: but your country at 
this time cannot do well without you. 

Lticullus. The bowl of milk w^hich to-day is presented 
me, wall shortly be piesented to my hlancs 

C&'sar Do you suspect the hand ^ 

Ltuullus. I wall not suspect a Roman, let us converse 
no more about it. 

CcBsar. Tt is the only subject on which I am resolved 
never to think, as relates to myself. Life may concern 
us, death not; fur in death we neither can act nor reason, 
we neither can persuade nor command, and our statues 
are worth more than w'e aic, let them be but wax. 

Lucullus From being for ever in action, for ever in 
contention, and from excelling in them all other moitals, 
what advantage derive wc^ 1 would not ask w'hat satis- 
faction^ what glory? The insects have more activity 
than ourselves, the beasts moie strength, even inert 
matter more firmness and stability, the gocU alone more 
goodness. To the exercise of this cveiy countiy lies 
open, and neither T eastwaid nor you westward have 
found any exhausted by contests for it. 

Must w'C give men blow-’s because they will not look 
at us? or chain them to make them hold the balance 
evencr.? 

Do not expect to be acknowdedged for what you are, 
much less for what you wmuld be. since no one can weW 
measure a gieat man but upon the bicr . . . Think, 
Cdius Julius! (for you have been instructed to think 
both as a poet and as a philosopher) that among the 
hundred hands of Ambition, to whom we may attribute 
them more properly than to Biiareus, there is not one 
which holds anything firmly In the precipitancy of her 
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course, what appears great is small, and what appears 
small IS gieat Our estimate of men is apt to be as in- 
accurate and inexact as that of things, or more Wishing 
to have all on our side, \\c often leave those we should 
keep us, run after those we should avoid, and call 
importunately on others who sit quiet and will not come. 
We cannot at once catch the applauses of the vulgar 
and expect the approbation of the wise. What arc 
paities^ Do men really gicat ever enter into them? 
Aie thej" not ball-courts, where ragged adventurers 
strip and strive, and where dissolute youths abuse one 
another, and challenge and game, and wager^ If you 
and I cannot quite divest ourselves of infirmities and 
passions, let us think however that there is enough in 
u‘' to be divided into two portions, and let us keep the 
upper undistuibcd and pure. A part of Olympus itself 
lies m dreariness and in clouds, variable and stormy; but 
it is not the highest* there the gods gov^ern. Your soul 
i.') large enough to embrace your country: all other 
affection is for less objects, and less men arc capable of 
it. Abandon, O Cfesar! such thoughts and wishes as 
now agitate and propel you- leave them to mere men of 
the marsh, to fat hearts and miry intellects. Fortunate 
may we call ourselves to have been born in an age so 
productive of eloquence, so rich in erudition. Neither of 
us would be excluded, or hooted at, on canvassing for 
these honours. He who can think dispassionately and 
deeply as T do, is great as I am, none other but his 
opinions are at freedom to diverge from mine, as mine 
are from his; and indeed, on recollection, I never loved 
those most w^ho thought with me, but those rather who 
deemed ray sontiments worth discussion, and w^ho cor- 
rected me with frankness and affability 

Ccssar. Lucullus! 3'ou perhaps have taken the wiser and 
better part, certainly the plea'-antcr I cannot argue with 
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you. T would gladly hear one \Aho could, but you again 
more gladly. I should think iinwoithily of you if 1 
thought you capable of yielding or icccding. 1 do not 
even ask you to keep our com ersation long a secret ; *^0 
gicatly docs it prepondciale in your favour, so much 
more of gcntlcncs'i, of eloquence, and of aigument. I 
came hilliei with one soldiei, avoiding the cities, and 
sleeping at the villa of a confidential fiiend. To-night 
I sleep in youis, and, if your dinner does not distuib me, 
shall sleep soundl 3 ^ You go eaily to rest, 1 know. 

Luatllus. Not howcvci by daylight be assured, Caiu^ 
Julius, that greatly as j'our discourse afflicts me, no part 
of it shall escape my lips If j’ou aiiproach the city with 
arms, with arms I meet you, then your denouncer and 
enemy, at pie'.ent your host and confidant 

Ccosar I shall conquci you. 

Lvdtllvs That smile would cease upon it yon sigh 
already. 

Cdisar. Yes, Liicullus, if I am 0 })presscd I shall over- 
come my oppressor. 1 know mj' army and mv'self. A 
sigh escaped me, and many moic will follow* but one 
tiansport will rise amid them, when, vanquisher of my 
enemies and avenger of my dignity, T press again the 
hand of Lucullus, mindful of this day 


MARCUS TULLIUS AND QUINCTUS CICKRO 

Martin, The last calamities of our country, my brother 
Quinctus, have again united u-,, and something like the 
tenderness of earlier days appeals to have returned, in 
the silence of ambition and in the subsidence of hope. 
It has frequently occuried to me how different we aic, 
from the moment when the parental roof bursts asunder, 
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as it were, and the inmates arc scattered abroad, and 
build up here and there nev families l\Iany, who befoie 
lived in amity and concord, aie then in the condition of 
those who, on receiving intelligence of a shipwreck, 
collect at once for plunder, and quairel on touching the 
fir^t fragment. 

Qiiinclus We ncvei di^'iigieed on the division of any 
propel ty, unless indeed the state and it-, honours may be 
considered as such, and although in regard to Cm'-.ir, our 
fortune drew us diffcient w'ays latterly, and my gratitude 
made me, until ).our icmonstiances and prayers prevailed, 
reluctant to abandon him. you will icmembcr my anxiety 
to procure you the consulate and the triumph. You 
cannot and never could suppose me unmindful of the 
signal benefits and high distinctions I have received from 
Caesar, or quite unieluctant to desert an army, for my 
seiviccs in which he often praised me to you, wdiile I 
was in Britain and in Gaul. Such moreover was his 
generosity, he did not eiasc my name from his Coinincn- 
ianest for having abandoned and opposed his cause. My 
joy thcrefoic ought not to be iimningled at his violent 
death, to whom I am indebted not only for confidence 
and command, not only foi advancement and glory, but 
also for immortality. When you yoiiiself had resolved 
on leaving Italy to follow Cneius Pompeius, you were 
sensible, as you told me, that my obligations to Cassar 
should at least detain me in Italy Oui disputes, which 
among men who leason wall be fiequent, were always 
amicable our political views have always been similar, 
and generally the same. You indeed were somewhat 
more aristocratical and senatorial, and this prejudice 
hath ruined both As if the immoital Gods took a 
pleasuie in confounding us by the difficulty of our 
choice, they placed the best men at the head of the 
worst cause. Decimus Brutus and Poicius Cato held 
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up the tram of Sylla; for the late civil wars were only 
a continuation of those which the old dictator seemed, 
for a time, to have extinguished in blood and luins 
Ills faction was in authoiity when you first appealed 
at Rome, and although among your friends, and some- 
times in public, you have spoken as a Roman sliould 
speak of Caius Maiius a respect for Pompcius, the most 
insinceie of mortals, made you silent on the merits of 
Sertonus, than whom there never was a better man in 
private life, a magistrate more upiight, a geneial moie 
vigilant, a citizen more zealous for the prerogative of our 
republic. Cams Cm^ar, the later champion of the same 
party, ovcicamc difficulties almost equally gicat, and 
having acted upon a more splendid theatre, may perhaps 
appear a still greater character. 

Marcus. He will seem so to those only who place tem- 
perance and prudence, fidelity and patriotism, aside from 
the component parts of greatness Ca'sar, of all men, 
knew best when to trust fortune: Seitoiius never trusted 
her at all, nor ever marched a step along a path he had 
not patiently and well explored. The best of Romans 
slew the one, the woist the other. The death of Cscsar 
was that which the wise and virtuous would most depre- 
cate for themselves and for their children, that of Scr- 
torius what they would most desire. And since, Ouinctus, 
we have seen the ruin of our country, and her enemies 
are intent on ours, let us be grateful that the last years 
of life have neither been useless nor inglorious, and that 
it is likely to close, not under the condemnation of such 
citizens as Cato and Brutus, but as Lepidus and Antonius. 
It is with more sorrow than asperity that T reflect on 
Caius Caesar. O' had his heait been unambitious as his 
style, had he been as prompt to succour his country as 
to enslave her, how great, how incomparably great, w'ere 
he! Then perhaps at this hour, O Quinctus, and in this 
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villa, \vc should have enjoyed his humorous and erudite 
discourse; for no man ever tempered so seasonably and 
so justly the matei lals of con versation. How graceful was 
he ! how lingual ded ! His whole character was uncovered ; 
as we represent the bodies of heroes and of gods. Two 
years ago, at this very season, on the third of the Satur- 
nalia, he came hither spontaneoubly and unexpectedly to 
dine with me, and although one of Ins attendants lead 
to him, as he desired while he was bathing, the verses on 
him and Mamurra, he retained his usual good humour, 
and discoLiised after dinner on many point-^ of literature, 
with admirable ease and judgment. Him I shall see 
again, and, while he acknowledges my justice, 1 shall 
acknowdedge his virtues, and contemplate them un- 
clouded, T shall see again our faiher, and Mutius 
Scaevola, and you, and our sons, and the ingenuous and 
faithful Tyro. He alone has powder o\cr my life, if any 
has, for to him I confide my writings. And our w-orthy 
IMarcus Brutus will meet me, whom I would embrace 
among the fiist* for, if I have not done him an injury, 
I have caused him one. Had T never lived, or had I 
never excited his envy, he might perhaps have written 
as I have done, but, for the lal-we of avoiding me, he 
caught both cold and fever Let us pardon him; let 
us love him. With a weakness that injured his elo- 
quence, and with a softness of soul that sapped the 
constitution of our state, he is no uiuvorthy branch of 
that family which will be remembered the longest among 
men. 

O happy day, wLen I shall meet my equals, and when 
my inferiors shall trouble me no more ! 

Man thinks it miserable to be cut off in the midst of 
his projects- he should rather think it miserable to have 
formed them. 1^'or the one is his owm action, the other 
is not, the one was subject from the beginning to dis- 
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appointments and vexation-., the other ends them. And 
what truly is tliat period of life in which we are not in 
the midst of out piojects> They spnng up only the 
more lank and wild, year after year, from their extinc- 
tion or change of lorm, as herbage from the coiruption 
and dving' down of herbage. 

I wiU not dissemble that I upheld the scnatoiial cause 
for no other leason than that my dignity was to depend 
on it ]\Iy fiist enthusiasm was excited by Marius, my 
first poem was v-ntten on him. We weic proud of him 
as a fcllow'-citizcn of Arpinum. 

Qninctus, Do you believe that the Marian faction 
would ha\e annulled our oider^ 

M avals. 1 believe that their safety w'ould liave re- 
quired its ruin, cind that their vengeance, not to say their 
equity, would have accomplished it. The civil w^ar was 
of the senate against the cciucstrian order and the 
people, and was maintained by the wealth of the patri- 
cians, accumulated in the time of Sylla, by the pro- 
scription of all whom violence made, or avarice called, 
its advcisaiies. It would have been necessary to con- 
fiscate the Avholc properly of the ordci, and to banish 
its mcmbeis from Italy. Any measuies shoit of these 
would have been inadequate to compensate the people 
for their losses, nor would thcie have been a sufficient 
pledge for the maintenance of tranc|uillity The exclu- 
sion of thice hunched familiCb fiom their estates, wdiich 
they had acquired in great pail by rapine, and their ex- 
pulsion from a country which they had inundated with 
blood, would have prevented that partition-treat}', wdiere- 
by arc placed in the hands of three men the properties 
and lives of all. 

There should in no government be a contrariety of 
interests. Checks aic useful, but it is better to stand in 
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no need of them. Bolts and bars aie good things but 
would you e-itablinh a college of Ihie'-e^ and robbers to 
try how good they are^ Alisfortune has taught me many 
truths, which a few )Cciis ago I should hav'C deemed sus- 
picious and dangerous The fall of Rome and of Car- 
thage, the form of whose governments nas almost the 
same, has been occa'iioned by the divisions of the ambi- 
tious in their senates for we con-jcript fathers call that 
ambition which the lower lank^ call aval ice In fact the 
only diffeience is, that the one wears fine linen, the other 
coarse; one covets the government of Asia, the other a 
cask of vinega.r. The peojile were indifferent which side 
prevailed, until their houses in that country were reduced 
to ashes, in this, weie deli\eied to murderers and game- 
sters. 

Quinctu^ Painful is it to leflect, that the gieatness 
of most men originates from wdiat has been talccn by 
fraud or violence out of the common stock. The great- 
ness of states, on the contrary, depends on the sub- 
division of i^roperty, chiefly of the landed, in moderate 
portions, on the frugal pay of all functional ics, chiefly 
of thobC who possess a pioperty, and on unity of in- 
terests and designs. Where provinces are allotted, 
not for tile public scivice, but for the enrichment of 
private families, where consuls wish one thing and 
tribunes wish another, how'- can there be prosperity 
or safety^ If Carthage, wdiose go\ernment (as you 
observe) much resembled ours, had allow’ed the same 
rights generally to the inhabitants of Africa, had she 
been as zealous in cnilising as in coeicing them; she 
would have ruined our commonwealth and i tiled the 
world. Rome found the rest of Italy more cultivated 
than herself, but coiruptcd for the greater part by 
luxury, ignorant of military science, and more patient 
of shivery than of toil. She conquered , and in process 
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of time infused into them somewhat of her spirit, and 
imparted to them somewhat of her institutions. Nothing 
was then wanting to her policy, but only to grant volun- 
tarily what she might have foicsccn thc}^ w^ould unite to 
enforce, and to have constituted a social body in Italy. 
This w'ould have lendcred her invincible. Ambition 
would not permit our senators to divide w-ith others the 
wealth and aggrandisement arising fiom authority and 
hence our w'orst citizens are become our rulers. The 
same enor w’as committed by Sertorius from purer 
principles, when he created a senate in Spain, but ad- 
mitted no Spaniard. The practice of disinterestedness, 
the force of virtue, in despite of so grievous an affront, 
united to him the bravest and most honourable ol 
nations. If he had gi anted to them wdiat was theirs 
by nature, and again due for benefits, he w^ould have 
held nothing else to regret, than that they had so often 
broken our legions, and covered our commanders with 
shame 

What could be expected in our country, where the 
aristocracy possessed in the time of Sylla more than 
half the land, and disposed of all the revenues and 
offices arising from our conquests? It w-ould be idle 
to remark that the armies w-ere paid out of them, 
when those armies w'cre but the household of the rich, 
and necessary to their safety. On such reasoning there 
is no clear profit, no property, no possession . we cannot 
eat without a cook, wdthout a husbandman, without a 
butcher, these take a part of our money. The armies 
were no less the armies of the aristocracy than the 
money that paid them and the piovinces that supplied it, 
no less, in short, than their beds and bolsters. 

Why could not we have done from policy and equity, 
what has been and often will be done, under another 
name, by favour and injustice? On the agrarian law we 
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never weie un.mimou'i. yet Tiberius Gracchus had 
among the upholders of his plan the most prudent, 
the most equitable, and the most dignified in the re- 
public. Lmlius, the friend of Scjpio, whose wisdom and 
moderation 5^11 have lately extolled in your dialogue, 
Crassus, then Pontifex Maximus, and Appius Claudius, 
who resolved by this viituous and patriotic deed to 
nipe av/ay the stain left for ages on bis family, by its 
licentiousness, pride, and tyranny. To these names 
another must be added, a name which we have been 
taught from our youth upward to hold in leverence, the 
greatest of our jurists, Mutiu-, Scmvola The adversaries 
of the measure cannot den}'- the humanity and liber- 
ality of its provisions by which those who might be 
punished for violating the laws, should be indemnified 
for the loss of the possesiions they held illegally, and 
these possessions should be distributed among the 
poorer families , not for the purpose of corrupting their 
votes, but that they should have no temptation to sell 
them. 

You smile, Mcircus' 

Marcus. For this very thing the Conscript Fathers 
were inimical to Tiberius Gracchus, and accused him of 
an attempt to introduce visionary and impracticable 
changes into the commonwealth. Among the elder of 
his partisans some w'ere called ambitious, some pre- 
judiced , among the younger, some weie madmen, the 
rest traitors , just as they were protected or unprotected 
by the power of their families or the influence of their 
friends. 

Qmneius. Tlie most equitable and necessary law pro- 
mulgated of latter times in our republic, was that by 
Caius Gracchus, who, finding all our magistiatures in 
the disposal of the senate, and witnessing the acquittal 
of all criminals whose peculations and extortions had 
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ruined our provinces and shalcen our dominion, trans- 
ferred the judicial power to the equestrian order 
Cepio’s law, fivc-and-twenty 5J'ears afterwaicl, was an 
infringement of this, and the oiation of Iaicilis Ciassus 
in Its favour, bearing with it the force of genius and the 
stamp of authoiity, foimcd in gieat measuie, as you 
acknowledge, both your politics and your eloquence. 
The intimacy of Cra^sus with Aculeo, the husband of 
our maternal aunt, inclined you peihaps to follow the 
more leadily his opinions, and to set a higher value, 
than you might otherwise have done, on his celebrated 
oration. 

Marcus You must remember, my brother, that I 
neither was nor professed myself to be averse to every 
agrarian law, though I opposed with all my energy and 
authority that agitated b}' Rullus On w'hich occa- 
sion I leprescnted the t'wo Gracchi as most excellent 
men, inllamcd by the puiest lov'^e of the Roman people, 
in their proposal to divide among the citi/.ens what was 
unquestionably their due I mentioned them as those 
on whose wisdom and institutions many of the solider 
parts in our government Aveie erected , and I opposed 
the particular law at that time laid before the people, a^, 
leading to the tyranny of a decemviiate The projects 
of Cmsar and Pompeius on this business were unjust and 
pernicious , tho.se of Gracchus T now acknowledge to 
have been equitable to the citizens and salutary to the 
state. Unless I made you this concession, how could I 
defend my own conduct a ferv months ago, in persuad- 
ing the senate to distribute among the soldiers of the 
fourth legion and the legion of Mars, for their services to 
the republic, those very lands in Campania which CcEsar 
and Pompeius would have allotted in favour of their 
partisans in usuipation Caius Gracchus on the con- 
trary would look aside to no advantage or utility; and 
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lost llic most powerful of his friends, adherents, and 
relatives, by his rectitude and inflexibility. 

Qiimthis, The attempt to restore the best and wisest 
of onr ancient customs, was insolently and falsely called 
innovation. For, from the building of our city, a part 
of the conquered lands was sold by auction under the 
spear ^ an expression which hath since been used to des- 
ignate the same tiansaction within the walls; another 
part was liolden in common, a third was leased out at 
an easy rate to the poorei citizens. So that formerly 
the lower and intermediate clas^ possessed by right the 
exclusive benefit of tuoo- thirds^ and an equal chance 
(wherever there was industry and fiugality) of the other. 

utterly, by vaiious kinds of vexation and oppression, 
they had been depiived of nearly the whole. 

C oi neH a was not a woman of a hcait so sickly-tender 
as to awaken ils sympathies at all houis, and to excite 
and pamper in it a false appetite. Like the lest of 
her family, she cared little or nothing for the applauses 
and opinions of the people, she loved justice- and it 
was on justice that she wished her children to lay the 
foundation of their glory This aidour was inextin- 
gnished in hci by the blood of her elde'st son. She saw 
his name placed where she wished it, and she pointed it 
out to Caius. Scandalous words may be wiitten on the 
wall under it, by dealers in votes and traffickers in loyalty, 
but little is the worth of a name that perishes by chalk 
■ or charcoal. 

Marcus. The moral like the physical body hath not 
always the same wants in the same degree. We put off 
or on a greater or less quantity of clothes according to 
the season ; and it is to the season that we must accom- 
modate ourselves in government, wherein thcie are only 
a few leading principles which aie ne\er to be disturbed. 
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I no\r perceive that the laws of society in one thing 
resemble the laws of perspective, they icquire that what 
is below should rise gradually, and that what is above 
should descend in the same proportion, but not that 
they should touch. Still less do they inform us, what 
is echoed in our ears by new mabtcis fiom camp and 
school-ioom, that the wisest and best should depend on 
the weakest and worst, and that, Avhen individuals, how- 
ever Ignorant of moral dibciphnc and impatient of sclf- 
lestrami., aie deemed adequate to the management ot 
their affairs at twenty years, a state should never he, 
that boys should come out of pupilage, that men should 
return to it , that people in then actions and abilities so 
contemptible as the triumvirate, should become by their 
own appointment our tutors and guardians, and shake 
their scouiges over Marcus Brutus, Marcus Varro, 
Marcus Tullius. The Romans are hastening back, 1 
see, to the government of heicditaiy kings, uhethcr by 
that name or another is immaterial, which no virtuous 
and dignified man, no philosopher of whatever beet, has 
iccommended, approved, or tolerated ; and than which 
no moralist, no fabulist, no visionar}”, no poet, satirical 
or comic, no Fescennine jester, no dwarf or eunuch (the 
most privileged of privileged classes), no runner at the 
side of a tiiumphal car, in the utmost exti avagaru'e 
of his licentiousness, has imagined any thing moic 
absuid, more indecorous, or more insulting What else 
indc'ed is the reason why a nation is called barbarous 
by the Greeks and us^ This alone stamps the char- 
acter upon it, standing for whatever is rnonstious, for 
whatevei is debased. 

What a shocking sight should we consider an old father 
of a family led in chains along the public street, with boys 
and prostitutes shouting after him! and should we not 
retire from it quickly and anxiously’ A sight greatly 
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more shocking now presents itself- an ancient nation is 
reduced to slavery, by those who vowed before the 
people and before the altars to defend her. And is it 
hard for us, O Quinctus, to turn away our eye:^ from this 
abomination ^ or is it necessaiy for a Gaul or an Illyrian 
to command ns that we close them on it? 

Qmnciui, No, Llarcus, no! Let us think upon it as 
our forefathers always thought, and our friends lately. 

Marcus. I am your host, my brother, and must iccall 
you awhile to pleasanter ideas. How beautiful is this 
Formian coast! how airy this villa! Ah whithci have I 
beckoned your reflections ! it is the la-,t of ours perhaps we 
may ever see. Do you remember the races of our chil- 
dren along the sands, and their consternation when Tyro 
cried, “The Lacstrygons ! the Locstrygonsi” He little 
thought he prophesied in his mirth, and all that poetry 
has feigned of these monsters should in so few years 
be accomplished. The other evening, an hour or two 
before sunset, 1 “tailed quietly along the coast, for there 
was little wind, and the stillness on shore made my 
heart faint within me. 1 lemembcied how shoit a time 
ago I had conversed with Cato in the walks around the 
villa of Lucullus, whose son, such was the modesty of 
the youth, followed rather than accompanied us. O 
Gods! how little then did I foresee or apprehend that 
the guardianship of this young man, and also of Cato’s 
son, would within one year have devolved on me, by 
the deplorable death of their natural protector. There 
is something of softness, not unallied to sorrow, in these 
mild winter days and their humid sunshine. I know 
not, Quinctus, by what train or connection of ideas they 
lead me rather to the past than to the future , unless it 
be that, when the fibres of our bodies are relaxed, as 
they must be in such weather, the spiiits fall back casily 
upon reflection, and are slowly incited to expectation. 
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The memory of those gieat men who consolidated our 
republic by their wisdom, exalted it by their valour, and 
piotectcd and defended it by their constanc)'-, stands not 
alone nor idly: they draw us after them, the)^ place U', 
with them. O Quinctus! I wish I could impait to 3^011 
my film persuasion, that after death we shall enter into 
their society, and what mattcis if the place of our re- 
union be not the capitol or the foium, be not El3^sian 
meadow's 01 Atlantic islands^ Locality has nothing to 
do w'ith mind once free. Cair}^ this thought peipctually 
with you, and Death, wdiethei 3-011 believe it terminates 
oiir whole existence or othclw'l^e, wall lose, I will not say 
its teirors, for the brave and wise h.ive none, but its 
anxieties and inquietudes. 

Qmnetus. Brother, w'hcn 1 see that many dogmas in 
religion have been invented to keep the intellect in 
subjection, I may faiily doubt the rest 

Marcus. Yes, if any emolumciil be derived from them 
to the colleges of priests But surely he deserves the 
dignity and the Avorship of a god, who first instructed 
men that by their own volition the}^ might enjoy eternal 
happiness , that the road to it is most easy and most 
beautiful, such as any one w'ould follow- b) preference, 
even if nothing desirable w^ere at the end of it. Neither 
to give nor take offence, are suicty the two things 
most delightful in human life, and it is 1137 these two 
things that eternal happiness may be attained. We 
shall enjo3' a future state accordinglj'- as w-e have 
employed our intellect and our affections. Perfect bliss 
can be expected by few’- but still fewer will be so 
miserable as they have been here 

Qmnetus, A belief to the contrary, if w^e admit a 
future life, would place the gods beneath us in their best 
propel tics, justice and beneficence. 

Marcus. Belief in a future life is the appetite of reason. 
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and I see not why we sln')uld not ^ratify it as unrcluc- 
lantlv' rK the baser Rclif^ion does not call upon us 
to believe the labies of the vul”,ii, but on the contrary 
to collect them 

Qifuuliis OtheiiMsc, oveiiun as w'e aic in Rome b}’ 
foreigner-, of c\eiy nation, and leady to leccivt*, as wo 
have been, the bLifrooneries of Syrian and Egv'ptian 
priests, oni citizens m.iy within a few' yeais become not 
only tlie dupcb, but the tributaries, of these impostoi';. 
The Syiian may scouigc us until w'c join him in his 
lamentation of ^Vdonis, and the Egyptian may tell us 
that it is unholy to cat a chic].:cn, and holy to eat an 
egg ; w'hile a sly rogue of Judea w'liispcis in our ear, 
“That 13 supcistition you go to heaven if you pay me 
a tenth of your liaiiCbts” This, I have heaid Cncius 
Pompeius 1 elate, is done in Judea 

Manv^ True, but the tenth paid all the expenses both 
of civil government and religious, foi the inagistiacy 
was (if such an cxpiession can be repeated with serious- 
ness) theocratual In time of peace a decimation of 
pioperty wmuld be intolerable Tlic Jew's ha^c been al- 
ways at war; natives of a stciile countiy and borderers 
of a fertile one, <icute, meditative, melancholy, morose. 
I know' not whether w'C ourselves have performed such 
actions as they have, or whether any nation has fought 
with such resolution and pertinacity. We laugh at their 
v/orsbip, they abominate ours In this I think we aie 
the wisci , for surely on speculative points it is better to 
laugh than to abominate But w'hence have you brought 
your eggs and chickens^ I have hcaid oui Varro tell 
many stories about the Egyptian ordinances, but I 
do not remember this 

Quiiictns Indeed the distinction seems a little too 
absurd, even for the w'orsliippers of cals and crocodiles. 
Perhaps I may have w'l'ongcd them the nation I may 

( 0 727 ) 7 
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indeed have foi gotten, but I am ccitain of the fact; I 
place it in the archives of supcistition, yon may deposit 
it 111 itb light cell. Among the Atlicnians the PricstC'-s 
of Mmeiva was entitled to a measure of barley, a 
measuie of wheat, .ind an obol, on every birth and 
death. Some eubtein nations arc so totally subjected to 
the priesthood, that a member of it ib icc[msile at bnth, 
at death, and, by Tlialassius* at marriage itself He 
can even inflict pains and penalties, lie can oblige yon 
to tell him all the sccretb of the heait, he can call youi 
vife to him, jmur daughter to him, your blooming and 
innocent son, he can absolve fiom sin, he can exclude 
from pardon 

Marcus Now, Oninctus, egg and chicken, cat and 
crocodile, disappear and vanish yon repeat impossi- 
bilities mankind, in its lowest dcgi adation, has never been 
deprc'-sed so low The savage would sti angle the im- 
postoi that attempted it, the civilized man would scourge 
him and hws him from society Come, come, bi other' 
we may expect siicli a stale of things, w'hcncvcr we find 
united the genius of the Cimmerian and the courage of 
the Tioglod)te Religions w'car out. cover them with 
gold or case them w'lth iron as you will Jupiter is now- 
less powerful in Crete than when he was m Ins ciadlc 
there, and spieads fewer terrors at Dodona than a shep- 
herd’s cur Pioconsuls have removed from Greece, from 
Asia, from Sicily, the most celebrated blatucs , and it is 
doubted at last whether those deities are m heaven, 
whom a cait and a yoke of oxen have cariicd away on 
eaith. When the civil wais arc over, and the minds of 
men become indolent and inactive, as is always the case 
after gicat excitement, it is not improbable that some 
novelties may be attempted in religion, but, as my pro- 
phecies in the whole course of the late events have been 
accomplished, so you may believe me when I prognosti- 
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cate that our religion, although it should be disfigured 
and deteriorated, will continue in many of its fcatiiiC'^, ni 
many of its pomps and ceremonies, the same Sibylline 
books wall never be wanling while fe.ir and cuiiosity arc 
inherent in the composition of man And there ib some- 
thing coiibolatory in this idea of duiation and identit} 
ior whatever be your philosophy, you must acl'cnoiv ledge 
that it ib [ileasant to think, although you know not 
wherefore, that, when w'e go away, things \ibible, like 
things intellectual, will icmain m gieat measure as we 
left them. A slight displeasure would be felt by us, if 
\vc w’eic certain that after oui death our houses would 
be taken down, though not only no longer inhabited by 
us, but probably not destined to lemain in the posses- 
bion of our childicn, and that even these vineyaidb, 
fieldb, and garden b, w'ere about to assume anothei 
aspect. 

QmiiLiiis. The sea and the baiieii rocks will icmain 
forever as they are whatever is lovely changes 

Marcus. On the jiiomontory of Misenus is yet stand- 
ing the mansion of Cornelia, mother of the Gracchi, the 
same wdiich our friend LucuUus last inhabited, and, 
whether from icverence of her viitnes and exalted name, 
or that the Gods pieseive it as a monument of w^oman- 
hood, its exterior is unchanged Here she resided many 
years, and never w’ould be tiiduced to icvisit Rome, after 
the murder of her younger son She cultivated a variet)’ 
of dowsers, and naturalised exotic plants, and broiiglit to- 
gether trees fiom vale and mountain; trees unproductive 
of fruit, but affoiding her, in their superintendence 
and management, a tranquil and expectant pleasure 
“There is no amusement,” said she, “so lasting and 
varied, so healthy and peaceful as gardening.” We read 
that the Babylonians and Persians weic formeily much 
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fiddicted Lo similar places of lecreation. 1 have scarcely 
any knowledge in these matters, and the fust time I 
went thither, I asked many questions of the gaidencr’s 
boy, a child about nine years old. He thought me even 
more ignorant than I was, and said, among other such 
remarks, “T do not know what thej’- call this plant at 
Rome, or whether they have it there, but it ib among 
the commonest hcie, beautiful as it is, and w-c call it 
cytisus.'’ “Thank you, child!” said I smiling, “and,” 
pointing tow'aid two cypresses, “pi ay w'hat do you call 
those high and gloomy trees at the extremity of the 
avenue, just above the [irecipice^” “Otheis like them,” 
replied he, “are called cypresses, but these, I know not 
why, have always been called Tiberius .md Cains” 

Quinctiis Of all studies the most delightful and the 
most useful is biography The ‘•ends of great events 
he near the suiface, historians dcKe too deep for them 
No histoiy was ever true. laves 1 ha\c read w'hich, if 
they were not, had the appearance, the intciest, and 
the utility of truth 

Marcus I have collected facts about Cornelia, woith 
recoiding, and T w^ould commemoiate them the rathei, 
a^', w^hilc the Gieeks have had among them no few' 
W'omen of abilities, we can hardly mention two 

Quinctns. Yet ours have advantages which theirs had 
not Did Cornelia die unrepining and contented^ 

Marcus. She was firmly convinced to the last that an 
agrarian kuv w'-ould have been just and beneficial, and 
was consoled that her illustiious sons had dischaiged 
at once the debt of natuic and of patiiotism. Glory is a 
light that shines from us on others, and not from others 
on us. Assured that future age-^ w^ould render justice 
to the memory of her children, Cornelia thought they 
had alicady received the highest appiobation, wdien they 
had received their own. 
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Quuir ill's If an\-thi'pg w wanting, their mother gave it 

Mayuts. j\o stranger of distinction left Italy without 
a visit to hci. You would imagine that they, and 
that she particulaily, would a\oid the mention of her 
sons it w'as how’cvci the subject on which she most 
delighted to convei.sc, and which she never failed to 
intioduce on finding a woithy auditor 1 have heaid 
from our father and from Scaivola, both of w'hom in their 
adolescence had been present on such occasions, that she 
mentioned lier childicn, no longer indeed with the calm 
complacency and full content w'ith v/hich she showed 
them to the lady of Campania as her gems and oina- 
raents, but w’ith such an exultation of delight at their 
glory, as she w'ould the heroes of antiquity. So little of 
wdiat is painful in emotion did she exhibit at the recital, 
those wdio could not comprehend her magnanimity at 
first believed her maddened by her misfortunes; but so 
many signs of wisdom soon displayed themselves, such 
staidncis and sedateness of demeanour, such serene 
majestic suavity, they felt as if some deity w'ere present, 
and when wonder and admiration and aw^e permitted 
them to lift up theii eyes again tow^ard her, they dis- 
covered from hers that the fondest of mothers had been 
speaking, the mother of the Gracchi. 

Youi remark on biography is just, yet how far bclow^ 
the truth is ev^’en the best representation of those whose 
minds the Gods have illuminated! How much greater 
would the greatest man appear, if any one about him 
could perceive those innumerable filaments of thought, 
w^hich break as they arise from the brain, and the slen- 
derest of which is worth all the wusdom of many at 
whose discretion lies the felicity of nations! This in 
itself is impossible ; but there are fewer who mark what 
appears on a sudden and disappears again (such is the 
conversation of the wnse) than there are wdio cal- 
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culate those stars that aie now comiii'^ fuitli above 
us scaicely one in se\eial million-^ can appoition, 
to what is exalted in mind, its mai^nitude. place, and 
distance We must be contented to be |udged by 
that which people can discern and handle that which 
they can have among- them most at leisure is most 
likely to be well examined tind duly estimated 
Whc-nce I am led to believe that my wiitings, and 
those piincipall^/ which instruct men in their rights 
and duties, wnll obtain me a solidcr and more extensi\e 
leputation than I could ha\e acquired in public life, by 
busier, harder, and more anxious labouis. Public men 
appeal to me to live in that delusion which Socrates, 
in the Pfuddo, would persuade us is common to all our 
species, “Wc live in holes,” says he, “and fancy that 
wc are living in the highest pails of the cailh.” What 
he says physically 1 would Sfiy morally Judge whether 
my observation is not at least as leasonablc as his hypo- 
thesis, and indeed, to speak iiigcnLiousl) , whcthei [ have 
not converted wdiat is physically false and absurd into 
what is morally tuic and impoitant 

Qm actus Tiuc, beyond a question, and impoitant as 
those V horn it concerns will let it be They who strind 
m high stations, wish for higher, but they who have 
occupied the highest of all, often think with regret of 
some one pleasanter they left below-. Scivius Tullius, 
a prudent man, dedicated to Fortune what wc call the 
naiiow temple, with a statue in proportion, expressing 
his idea that Fortune m the condition of mediocrity is 
more icasonably than in any other the object of our 
vows. ITe could have given her as magnificent a name, 
and as magnificent a residence, as any she possesses, 
and you know she has many of both, but he wdshecl 
perhaps to try whether for once she w’ould be as favoui- 
able to wisdom as to cnteipiisc. 
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M circus. If life allows iis time for the experiment, let 
us also try it 

Sleep, which the Epicureans and others have repre- 
•Dcnted a'l the im.ii^c of death, is, we know, the repairer 
of activity and strength if they spoke reasonabl}' and 
consistently, they might argue from then own principles, 
or at least take the illustiation from their own fancy, 
that death like sleep may also icstorc oui pow'eis, and 
in propoition to its universality and absoluteness. 
Puisuers as they are of pleasuie, their uiwettled and icst- 
less imagination loves lather to brood over an abyss, 
than to expatiate on places of amenity and composure. 
Just as sleep is the lenovator of coi[)oical vigour, so, 
w'ith their pei mission, 1 would belieie death to be of the 
mind’s; that the bod)', to which it is attached rather from 
habitude than from reason, is little else than a disease to 
our immoital spiiit, and that, like the lemora, of which 
mariners tell marvels, it counteracts, as it were, both oai 
and sail, in the most strenuous advances wc can make 
toward felicity Shall wc lament to feel this reptile 
drop off? Or shall we not, on the contrary, leap with 
alacrity on shoic, and offer up m giatitudc to the 
Gods whatever is Icfc about us uncon oded and unshat- 
tereeP A broken and abject mind is the thing least 
worth)'- of their acceptance 

Q?niictus. llrother, you talk as if there were a plurality 
of Gods. 

Marcus, 1 Jenow' not and caic not how many theie 
may be of them. Philosophy points to unity, but while 
w'C arc here, w'C speak as those do who aie around us, 
and cm[)loy in these matters Ihe language of our country. 
Italy is not so fertile in hemlock as Gieecc; yet a wise 
man wull dissemble half his wisdom on such a topic, and 
I, as you remember, adopting the means of dialogue, 
have often dclivcied my opinions in the voice of 
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Dtliers, and tpeak now as custom not as reason leads 
me 

Quinttiis. MaicLis, I still obseive in you some\\hat of 
aversion to Epicurus, a few of whose Icasl important 
positions you have contiuvcrted in your dialogues and 
I wish that, even theie, you had been less irrisoiy, less ci 
a pleader that you had been, in dispassionate urbanity, 
his follower. Such was also the opinion of tw^o men the 
most opposite in other things, Brutus and Caisar Reli- 
gions may light in the sticet or over the grai'e, Philoso- 
phy never should. We ought to forgo the manneis of 
the forum m our disquisitions, which if they continue to be 
agitated as they have been, will be designated at last not 
only by foul epithets drawn from that unsober tub, but, 
as violence is apt to inciease in fury until it falls from 
exhaustion, by those derived from war and bloodshed 
1 should not be suipiiscd if they who write and reason 
on our calm domestic duties, on our best and highest 
inteicsts, should hereafter be designated by some such 
terms as poleinual and sarcaiiic. As horses start aside 
from objects they see impel fectly, so do men Enmities 
are excited by an indistinct \iew^ they v/ould be allayed 
by conference Weic it possible for you to liax'c spent 
an hour wnth Epicurus, you would have been delighted 
with him, for his nature was like the better part of 
yours Zeno set out fioin an opposite diiection, yet 
they meet at last and sliake hands , He who shows us 
how Fear may be reasoned with and pacified, how' 
Death may be disaimed of tcirors, hov' Jhcasurc may 
be united wuth Innocence and wdth Constancy; he wdio 
pcisuades us that Vice is painful and vindictive, and 
that Ambition, deemed the most manly of our desiies, 
IS the, most childish and illusory, deseiwcs our grati- 
tude Children would fall asleep before they had trifled 
so long as grave men do. If you must quarrel with 
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Epicunis on Ihc principal good, take my idea. The 
happy man is he who distinguishes the boiindaiy be- 
tween debiic and delight, and stands fiim])i’on the liigher 
gjonnd, he who knowi that pleasure not only is not 
po'^se-jsion, but is often to be lost and always to be 
cndangt'iLd by it In life, as in those piospccts which 
if the sun wcie aboic the hoiiaon uc should sec from 
hence, the object* coierccl wnth the softest light, and 
offering the most beautiful forms in the distance, are 
wearisome to attriin, and barren 

In one of your last letters you told me that you 
had come 01 cr into the camp of your old adversary, 
Epicurus 

Mai'cia I could not lest wdth him As wc paidon 
thoee rcluclantljr who destroy our family tombs, is it 
likely or icasonable that he should be foign-en, who levels 
I0 the ground the fabric to w'-lnch they lead, and to which 
tlie}- arc only a uide and temporary vestibule^ 

Qunictia, Socrates was heard with more attention, 
Fythagoias had more authority in Ins lifetime, but no 
philosoplici hath excited so much enthusiasm in those 
who ne\er ficquented, never heard noi saw him, and yet 
his doctrines are not such in themselves as would excite 
It. liow^ then can it be? otherwise than partly from 
the innocence of Iiis life, and partly from the relief his 
followers experienced in abstraction from unquiet and 
insatiable dcsiies. Alany, it is true, have spoken of him 
with hatied but among his haters aie none wdio knew? 
liim Which is remarkable, singular, wmnderful: for 
hatred seems as natural to men as hunger is, and excited 
like hunger by the piesence of its fond, and the more 
exquisite the food, the more excitable is the hunger 

Marcus I do not lemeraber to have met anywhere 
before with the thought you have just expressed. Cer- 
tain it IS however that men in general have a propensity 
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to hatred, profitlc^.s a-, it i.'i and painful We bay pro- 
\c-il)ially, after Jinnius, or some other old poet, the 
descent to Avenuis ib easy not Icas easily^ arc we caiticd 
down to the more pestiferous pool, whereinto we would 
dia^ oui superiors and submerge them. It is the destiny 
of the obscure to be despised, it is the piivilcge of the 
illustrious to be hated Whoever hates me, proves and 
feels himself to be less than 1 am. If in aigument we 
can make a man angry vith us, we have dr.uvn him 
from his vantage-gioiind and ovcicomc him. For he 
wdio, in order to attaclc a little man (and every one calls 
his adversary so) ceases to defend the truth, shows that 
truth lb less his ob]cct than the little man. T piofess 
the lenets of the New Academy, bccMiisc it teaches us 
modesty in the midst of wisdom, and leacLs through 
doubt to inC|Uiiy Hence it appears to me that it must 
render us quieter and more studious without doing what 
Epicurus would do, that is, without singing us to sleep 
in gloves and meadows, while our country is calling on 
us loudly to defend her Nevcilhclcss I have lived in 
the most familiar w<iy with E]iicuicans, as you know, 
and have loved them affectionately Thcic is no more 
certain sign of a nariow mind, of stupidity, and of 
arrogance, than to stand aloof from those who think 
cliffeiently fiom us. If they have weighed the matter in 
dispute as carefully, it is equitable to suppose that they 
have the same chance as w'C have of being in the right- 
if they have not, we may as reasonably be out of humour 
with our footman or chairman. He is more ignorant 
and moie careless of it still. 

Qiiincius I see the servants have lighted the lamps in 
the house earlier than usual, hoping, 1 suppose, we shall 
retire to rest in good time, that to-morrow they may 
prepaie the festivities for your birthday. Within how 
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few minutcb h.ib the niyht clobccl lu upon Ub Noth- 
ing is left disct'iniblc of the prumontoiies, 01 the 
long inegular bieakers undei them \Vc ha\e before 
us only a faint glimmeiing from the shells m oui path, 
and from the blob^-oms of the arbutub, 

Marais The little bolitaiy Ciicean lull, and the even 
nearer, loftier, and Avhiici locks of -\nxur, are become 
nidistinguish'-iblc We leave our Cato and our Lucullus, 
wc leave Cornelia and her children, the scenes of fnend- 
ship and the lecollectioiib of greatness, for Lepidub .ind 
Octavius and Antonius, and who knows whethei this 
birthday, between which and us so few days inh'n-enc. 
may not be, as it certainly will be the least pleaburable, 
the last! 

Qianctus Do not dcbpond, my brother I 

Marcus T am as fai from despondency and dejection 
as fioni joy and chcerfulnebs Death has two aspects 
dreary and sorrowful to those of piobpeious, mild and 
almost gcniril to those of acherse foitiine Her counte- 
nance lb old to the young, and youthful to the aged 
to the formci her voice i- importunate, her gait teirific: 
the latter bhe appioaches like a bedside friend, and calls 
in a whi'^pci that invitCb to rest. To ns, my Qumetus, 
adxanced as wc aie on our way, weary horn lU per- 
plexitiCb and dv/iy fiom its precipices, she gi\es a calm 
welcome, let hei receive a cordial one 

If life is a jirescnt which any one foreknownng its con- 
tents wmuld heive willingly declined, docs it not follow 
that an}' one would as willingly gi\c it up, having w'ell 
tried what they arc* I ipcak of the reasonable, the 
firm, the virtuous, not of those w'ho, like bad governois, 
aic afraid of laying down the powers and privileges 
they have been proved unworthy of holding Weic it 
certain that the longer wc live the w'iscr wc become and 
the happier, then indeed a long life w'ould be dcsiiable. 
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but since on the contrary our mental ^Ucngtli deca} 
and oui enjoyments of every kind not only sink and cea^c, 
but diseases and soirow'* come in place of them, if any 
uidi lb rational, it is suiely the wish that we should go 
away iinbhal<en by yeai", undepressed by griefs, and iin- 
dcspoiled of our better facultiCb Life and death appeal 
moie certainly ouis than w'hatsocvcr else and yet haidl) 
can that be called ours, which comes wnlhoiit our know 
ledge, and goes without it or that which wc cannot put 
aside if w’e w'ould. and indeed can anticipate but little 
There aie few^ who can icgulate life to any extent, none 
w’ho can order the things it shall iecei\e or exclude 
\Vhat\aluc then should be placed upon it by the prudent 
man, when duty or necessity calls him away? or what 
reluctance should he feel on passing into a state wdicic 
at least he must be conscious of fewer checks and in- 
abihtic''? Such, my bi other, as the brave commander, 
w'licn from the seciet and dark passages of some fortress, 
wherein implacable enemies besieged him, having per- 
formed all his duties and exhausted all his munition, he 
issues at a distance into open day. 

Every thing has its use; life to teach us the contempt 
of death, and death the contempt of life Glory, which 
among all things betw'ccn stands eminently the principal, 
although it has been consideied by some philosopheis as 
mere vanity and deception, moves those gieat intellects 
which nothing else could have stnred, and places them 
where they can best and most advantageously ,crve the 
commomvealth. Glor}- can be safely despised by those 
only who have fairly won it a low', ignorant, or vicious 
man should dispute on other topics. The philosopher 
who contemns it, has e\eiy logiic in his sect, and may 
reckon that it will outlive all others. Occasion may have 
been w’anting to some , I grant it . they may have 
remained their whole lifetime like dials in the shade, 
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,il\vays fit for use and always useless- but this must 
oocQi either in monarc'hal governments, or where persons 
occupy the first stations who ought hardly to have been 
admitted to the secondary, and whom jealousy has guided 
more fiequently than justice. 

It is tiue there is much inequality, much inconsidei- 
atenes-5, in the distribution of fame, and the principles 
according to which honour ought to be confericcl are not 
on]}/ violated, but often inverted. Whoever wishes to be 
thought great among men, must do them some gieat 
mischief, and the longer he continues in doing things of 
this sort, the more he will be admired. The features of 
Fortune are so like those of Genius as to be mistaken b)'’ 
almost all the world. \Vc whose name^ and works aie 
honourable to our countvy, and destined to survive her, 
aic less esteemed than thoic who have accelciated hci 
decay 3 ^et even hcie the sense of injury risci from and 
is accompanied by a sense of merit, the tone of which is 
deeper and picdomiiiant. 

When we have spoken of life, death, and glory, we 
have spoken of all impoitant things, except friendship- 
for eloquence and philosophy, and othei infeiior attain- 
ments, aie either means conduciblc to life and glory, or 
.intidotcs again-it the bitterness of death. Wc cannot 
conquer fate and necessity, yet we can yield to them in 
such a manner as to be greatci than if w'e could. 1 have 
observed your impatience, you were about to appeal in 
behalf of viitue. But virtue is presupposed in friendship, 
as I have mentioned in my Lcelius\ nor hav-e I evci 
separated it from philosophy or from glory. I discussed 
the subject most at huge and most methodically in my 
tieatise on our Duties, and T find no re.ison to alter 
my definition or deductions. On friendship, in the 
present condition of our affairs, I would -^ay but little 
Could I begin my existence again, and what is ecjually 
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impossible, could I sec bcfoic me all T have ‘-cen, I 
would choose few acqiiaiiiLanccs, fcw'cr fiiencUbips, no 
familiarities. This rubbi'sh, for such it pcncraily is. col- 
lecting at the base of an elevated mind, lessens its 
height and impairs its charactci What reqiines to be 
su-itaincd, if it is greater, falls, if it is smaller, is lost 
to view by the intcivention of its supporters. 

In liteiature great men suffer more from their little 
friends than from their potent enemies. It is not by oui 
adversaries that our eaily shoots of glory ate nipped and 
bioken off, or our later pestilentially blighted, it is by 
those who lie at our feet, and look up to us with a 
solicitous and fixed regard, until oui shadow groiv'' thicker 
and makes them colder Then they begin to praise ii'i as 
worthy men indeed and good citizens, but as latlior vain, 
and what (to speak the truth) in othcis they should call 
presumptuous They entcitain no doubt of our merit 
in literatuie, yet justice foiccs them to dcclrire that 
scvcial have risen up lately who promise to suipass us 
Should it be asked of them who these aic, they look 
modest, and tell you softly and >=iibinissivelv’, it W'ould ill 
become them to repeat the eulogies of their acquaintance, 
and that no man pioiiounccs his own name so distinct!}' 
as another’s, I had something of oialoiy once about 
me, and was boine on high by the sjnrit of the better 
Greeks Thus they thought of me, and they thought of 
me, Qumclus, no moic than thus Tliey had reached 
the Straits, and saw before them the boundary, the im- 
passable Atlantic of the intellectual world Bui now 
I am a bad citizen and a w'orse wiitcr T want the 
exercise and effusion of my own breath to w'arm me 
I must be cliafed by an adversary T must be suppoited 
by a crowd I lequiie the forum, the rostiM, the senate 
in m}^ individuality I am nothing. 

Qinnctiis. I remember the time when, instead of 
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smiling, you would have been offended and angiy al 
such levit)^ and impudence. 

Marcus. You remember the apologue of Ciitobulus. 

Qimictus. No, I do not 

Manus It w-as sent to me by Pompomn.'> Atticus soon 
after my marriage 1 must surely have shown it to you 

Qiimctus. Not you indeed, and 1 should wonder that 
so valuable a present, so raie an accession to Rome ab 
any new Greek volume, could have come into your hands, 
and not out of them into mine, if you had not men- 
tioned that it was about the time of your nuptials. 
I.,et me heai the stoiy. 

Marcus ‘‘I was waiideiing,” says Critobulus, ‘‘in the 
midst of a forest, and came suddenly to a small round 
fountain or pool, with se\eial w'hite Ilowcrs (I remember) 
and broad leaves in the ccntic of it, but clear of them at 
the sides, and of a water the most pellucid. Suddenly 
a veiy beautiful figure came from behind me, and stood 
between me and the fountain. I was amazed 1 could 
not distinguish the sex, the foim being youthful and 
the face tow^ard the w'atci, on wfinch it was gazing and 
bending over its rcfiection, like anothei Hylas or Nar- 
cissus It then stooped and adorned itself with a few'- of 
the simplest flowers, and seemed the fonder and tendcier 
of those wdiicli had borne the impression of its graceful 
feet, and having done so, it turned round and looked 
upon me with an air of indifferenre and unconcern 
The longer I fixed my eyes on her, for I now per- 
ceived it w^as a female, the more ardent I became and 
the more embarrassed She perceived it and smiled 
I would have taken her hand ‘You shall picscnth',” 
said she, and never fell on moital a diviner glance than 
on me I told her so She replied, ‘ You speak well ’ 
T then fancied she was simple and w'eak, and fond of 
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flattery, and began to flattei her She turned her tace 
away from me, and aniwcred nothing. 1 declaied my 
excessive love- she went some paces uif I swore it 
was impossible for one wdio had ever seen lier to live 
without hei she went several paces faither ‘lly the 
immortal gods!’ 1 cried, ‘you shall not leave me’ She 
luined round and looked benignly, but shook hei head 
‘You are another’s then* Say it' say iti uttci the woid 
once fioin youi bps — and let me die.’ .She aniled, 
more melancholy than before, and icphed, ‘O Cnto- 
bulus! 1 am indeed another’s, I am a God’s’ The 
ail of the inteiior heavens seemed to picice me as 
she spoke, and I trembled as impassioned men ma\ 
tremble once After .i pause, ‘ I might have thought iti’ 
cried I ‘why then come beloie me and torment me’’ 
She began to play and trifle with me, as became hei age 
(I fancied) rather than her engagement, and she placed 
my hand upon the flowers m her lap without a blush 
The whole fountain would not at that moment have 
assuaged my thirst. The sound of the breezes and of 
the birds aioiind us, even the sound of her owm voice, 
were all confounded in my car, as colouis arc in the 
fulness and intcn.sity of light She said many pleasing 
things to me, to the earlier and greater ])art of wdiich 
I w-as insensible, but in the midst of those wdiich T could 
hear and w^'is listening to attentively, she began to pluck 
out the grey hairs from my head, and to tell me tliat the 
others too weic of a hue not \ery agreeable ATy hcait 
sank within me. Presently there was haidly a limb or 
feature without its impci fcction. ‘O’’ cried I in despaii, 
‘ you have been used to the Gods you must think so but 
among men I do not bclic\e I am considered as ill-made 
or unseemly.’ She paid little attention to my words 
or my vexation, and vdicn she had gone on with my 
defects for some time longer, m the same calm tone and 
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with the same sweet countenance, she began to declare 
that she had much affection for rac, and was de-jirous 
of inspiring it in ictiind I was about to answei hei 
with rapture, when on a sudden, in her girlish humour 
she stuck a thorn, wherewith she had been playing, into 
that part of the body which supports us when wc sit 
I know not whether it went deeper than she intended, 
but catching at it, I leaped up in shame and anger, 
and at the same moment felt something upon my 
shoulder It was an aimlet inscribed with Ictteis of 
bossy adamant, ‘Jove to his daughter Truth.’ 

‘‘ She stood again before me at a distance, and said 
gracefully, ‘Cntobulus' 1 am too young and simple 
foi you, but you will love me still, and not be made 
unhappy by it in the end Faiewcll’” 

QiiincUis. Excuse my interruption. I heard a few 
days ago a pleasant thing rcpoited of Asmius Follio 
he said at supper, your langu.ige is tliat of an Allobrox. 

Marun Aflci supper, I should rather think, and with 
Antonins. Asmius, urged by the stiength of instinct, 
jiicks from amidst the ficshe^t herbage the dead dry- 
stalk, and doses and dreams about it whcic he cannot find 
it. Acquired, it is tiuc, 1 have a certain poition of my 
knowledge, and consequently of my language, from tlie 
Allobroges T cannot well point out the place- the walls 
of Romulus, the habitations of Janus and of Saturn, and 
the temple of Capitolme Jove, which the confessions 
1 extorted from their ambassadois gave me in my con- 
sulate the means of -saving, stand at too great a distance 
from this terrace. 

Qimictiis. Certainly you have much to look back upon, 
of what is most pioper and efficacious to console you: 
but to leave behind us our childien, if indeed iL wull 
be permitted them to stay behind, is painful, 
c 0 -->7 ) 


8 
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Mmais. Among the contingencies of life, it is that for 
which we ought to be the best prepared, as the most 
regular and ordinal y in the course of nature. We be- 
queathe to our children a field illuminated by our glory 
and enriched by our example a noble patrimony, and 
beyond the jurisdiction of pr.etor or prosenber. Nor in- 
deed is our fall itself without its fiuit to them for Molence 
is the cause why that is often called a calamity which is 
not, and repairs in some measure its injuries by exciting 
to commiseration and tenderness. The pleasure a man 
receives fiom his childien resembles that which, with 
more propiicty than any other, we may attribute to the 
Divinity, for to suppose that his chief satisfaction and 
delight should arise fiom the contemplation of what he 
has done or can do, is to place him on a level with a 
runner or a wrestler The foimation of a w'orld, or of 
a thousand world.s, is as easy to him as the formation 
of an atom. Virtue and intellect are equally his pro- 
duction; yet he subjects them in no slight degree to our 
volition. His benevolence is gratified at seeing us conquer 
our wills and rise superior to our infirmities, and at 
tracing day after day a ne.ircr resemblance in our moral 
features to his Wc can deiivc no pleasure but from exer- 
tion he can derive none from it since exertion, as wc 
understand the word, is incompatible w ith omnipotence. 

Qtmictus. Proceed, my bi other' for ni every dcprcs'iion 
of mind, in every excitement of feeling, my spirits arc 
ecjualiscd by your discourse, and that w Inch you said with 
too much bicvity of our children, soothes me greatly. 

Marcus. I am persuaded of the truth in w'hat I ha\c 
spoken- and yet — ah, Quinctus! there is a Lear that 
Philosophy cannot dry, and a pang that wdll rise as we 
approach the Gods. 

Two things tend beyond all others, after philosoph)-, 
to inhibit and check our ruder passions as they grow 
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and swell in us, and to keep our gentler in their propei 
play a’^d these two things are, seasonable soirow and 
inoffensive pleasure, each moderately indulged, INay^ 
there is also a pleasure, humble, it is true, but graceful 
and insinuating, w-hich follows close upon our very 
sorrows, reconciles us to them gradually, and sometimes 
lenders us at last undesirous altogether of abandoning 
them. If ever you have remcmbeied the anniveisary of 
some day w'hereon a dear fiiend was lost to you, tell me 
whether that anniversaiy was not purer and c\en calmer 
than tlie day before The sorrow^, if there should be any 
left, IS soon absorbed, and full satisfaction takes place of 
It, w'hilc you perform a pious office to Friendship, tequired 
and appointed by the ordinances of Nature When my 
Tulliola wa^ torn away from me, a thousand plans w'ere 
in readiness for immortalising her memoiy, and raising 
a monument up to the magnitude of my grief The 
giief it-solf has done it the tears I then shed over her 
assuaged it in me, and did eveiy thing that could be 
done for her, 01 hoped, 01 washed I called upon Tulliola 
Rome and the w’hole w'orld heard me. Her glory was a 
part of mine and mine of hers, and when Etcinit} had 
received hei at m}' hands, I wept no longer The tender- 
ness w’herea'ith 1 mentioned and now* mention her, 
though it suspends my voice, brings w^hat consoles and 
comforts me- it is the milk and lioney left at the sepul- 
chre, and equally sweet (I hope) to the depaited. 

The Gods, who have given us our affections, permit 
us surely the uses and the signs of them. Immodeiate 
grief, like every thing else immoderate, is useless and 
pernicious, but if we did not tolerate and endure it, if 
we did not prepare for it, meet it, commune wath it^ 
if we did not even cherish it in its season, much of 
what is best in our faculties, much of our tenderness, 
much of our generosity, much of our patriotism, much 
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also of out geniub, would be stifled and extinguished 
When I hear any one call upon another to be manly 
and to lObtrain his tear;-., if they How fiom the social and 
the kind alfections 1 doubt the humanity and distiust the 
ivibdom of ilie counsellor. Were he humane, he would 
be more inclined to pity and to sympathise than to 
lecture and repiovc, and weie he wise, he would con- 
sider that tearb are given us by nature as a leinedy 
to affliction, although, like other remedies, they should 
come to our relief in priv.itc Philosophy, we may be 
told, would prevent die tears by turning away tlie 
sources of them, and by raising up a rampart against 
pain and ;-orro\v 1 am of opinion that Philosophy, 
quite pure and tot.illy abstracted from our appetites 
and passions, instead of serving us the better, would do 
ns little or no good at all We may receive so much 
light as not to sec, and so much philosopliy as to 
be worse than foolish j\Iy eloquence, whatever (with 
Pollio’s leave) it may be, would at least have sufficed 
me to elucidate and explore those ulterioi tracts which 
the Greeks have coasted negligently and have left 
unsettled. Although I think I have done somewhat 
moic than they, T am often dissatisfied witli the scanti- 
ness of my store and the limits of my excursions. If \ cr)' 
question has given me the subject of a new one, which 
has always been better treated than the preceding, and, 
like Archimedes, whose tomb appears now before me as 
when I first discovered it at Syracuse, I could almost 
ask of my enemy time to solve my problem 

Quinctus' Ouinctus! let ns exult with joy. there is 
no enemy to be appeased or avoided We are moving 
forward, and without exertion, tliither where wc shall 
know all we ivish to know, and how’ greatly more than, 
whether in Tusculum or in Formim, in Rome or in 
Athens, we could ever hope to learn! 
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Till') (li.iliiyi’c: IS bi-'.ecl on iiic iccounl iIul I’Iii'i.idi gives of the (icath 
of Mercellib. \ccoi(Iing lo I’li I'ldi, Airaci'lla-, v.a-, ncai before IL.npili.'l 
c.iii'o to liim Liindoi b.b nccLS')aiily to piclong bis li'b, or tlierc would 
have boon no Coiuii-'lILMiI T 1 o tlulogi e iirirgs out ILi niiln 1 3 geiicioiis 
.idii'ii.-Lion of hb fplli'ii enemy, wbieli cnnti.btcd wiih ibe gieoc’ .md 
iLvcngofnl spun ot the Gaulbh In ibaii.i" Maicdliis b a ingii type of the 
ijititude and iietiiotic virtue by wlikli Rome liec^-ine mistie ' of the world 
The quoudioiij liom Plnteich in the no'nb on this .ind ilie following di 'logne 
aie fiom J .'ind \V 1 .inghorne 1 lianslalion. 


Page 1 . Could a Ntimidian iioi se- 
man itde no faster’ Wi' nubt sup- 
pose ll'rtt one Oi the Nniutdian lini<.e- 
nien Wiio la} in .unlubli foi the party 
oI Marcellus did not rule quick 
enough when he Inoiight the ncvi 
ol the encounter lo TT.innibal At 
ih's ])oint Hannibal (ears tha' hl.!!- 
cellus IS ilie.uly cle.ul, emd tliirks 
the liObcmau might nave iiuden 
(|nui.ii wi'h till' news llunnihal’-) 
vicioiies were largely due to ihe cs.- 
tc lienee of his Nmmdian cavalry 

Broad leaves, to make him a 
eoiieh 

The golden chain of our lung. 
The Gaulish chieitain recogni/u's the 
chain as having belonged to the 
Ganl'sh king, Viiidoniarib, whom 
Mai cellus) slew', tlie-ieby toi theilunl 
time in Rom.iii hbtoiy winning the 
spoilt opima (goodly spoils), that b 
spoib won by .i Roman commander 
in single eoinbal witli the leader of 
the enemy These spmls, a^ wc see 
on the following page, were Uang 
up accoiding to ilie ciuloni in the 
temple ol Jupitci but, according to 


llaan1h.1l, Maicellib did nol think 
the chain woithy of such high honour 

grinders, teeth This is a slang 
word that Laiidor would hardly have 
ibed, had not the speaker b'cn a 
Lai bar ran 

sound for the surgeon, sound 
die ii limpet to summon the suigeon 
•Send' in the fiist edition is prob- 
ably .1 1 ibprint 

arrow Phiuiuli says he was 
‘ run iliiough between the slioiildeis 
with a lance”. 

conqueror of Syracuse hmi- 
cellib captured toyiacuse 111 212 li c 
Haniiibai, since such agre.it advei- 
saiy hai fallen, icgaids hiiibelf as 
MiUuliy at the gates of Rome, 
ahhougn he w as actually at Venusiu, 
nearly two hunched milca away 

2 . form and stature Ilanm- 
In', <\s the aiory b told by Piiiluri !i, 
‘‘imiiding ovei the body a long 
lime, s'liveyed its s'/-e and mien 
but without speaking one insulting 
word, or shewing the least sign of 
joy, which might h.avc been ev- 
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pi.-t.Locl al the f.ill of --o ciun^cious 
<.i (' for!nKiab''(' cOi enc-my Tie stood 
II deed aw'iule astopi'-licd at the 
<Kia„fo flcaili of so gicat a man 
and at la-ii lak.ng his signet fiom 
Ills fingoi, he raosod his body to lie 
inagnihc-uiLly alt led and binned 
,Lnd lilt- ashes to he [lut in .> siKoi 
inn, L'lid tlien placed a ciown of 
gold upon 11 and sent it to Ins >^00 
Iroin this exiiacl it will he aeon 
hrnv fai Laridoi follows Piiitaicli 
lie agiei'a wilh J-’liitaich in lepie- 
seiiling Hannibal as gcneious 10 Ills 
fAleii loe and ,is U'kiiig fne ring 
from Ills linger, bet he niidcos Elan- 
nilvl lake the iing fiom die Ining 
Maicdliis Lliat he may sign a dis- 
pneh to Komi- The a'on oi how 
Maicellus came into possession of 
the ling IS Landors invenuon 

Indeed I think A« he proceeds, 
he impioie-s upon his p^cMousa'sei- 
lion 

When Italy He imagines tha., 
Marcellas hd mg l.dlen, he will eon- 
(|ui.'r no! onl> Rome, but all tht 
known world 

those rubies, tic The Gaul 
iieie leieaL a n. iioeal tiai. love <>1 
I'av-iy. and, in li-s nexi speech, ex- 
agger, uion Liiidoi dul not love 
die lienth, and pioh'hly intendod 
tills I’s a udottion upon die modein 
GaaN Perhaps the hiri was de- 
nied In, 111 riulaichs de't,ripUO'i of 
the rich aimoiii of ViiidoniaiUi, 
“whiili, being set otl wilh gold and 
sihci anci the most lively colours, 
shone like lightning ’ 

3 . a longer, than ctcini*> 

these follo-w, the fate of Rome 
and Catdiage depends upon llu- life 
ol Maicelliis and the triumph of 
Ilannihal 

thou hast found it, the means to 
allLiiato die 11101 Lai pain 

Kecommend, &c This is prob- 
ably biggested by the story of 
Rep ' ' ’’re \ cr.p'ir d bv the 
Gn , i '.id .'Oil (Ki.sro'.hat 
I'c 'I'.j,!: I 1 ~c do Rc I.. to 


make pt-atc and accept the Caitlia- 
giiiian Iciins. His noble refusal 
to give sucli .idvice is splendidly 
cclcbi.itcd by IJniace i.i ore of Ins 
pj'iiotic oc’es (C , HI v) 

tablet The Komans wrote d'c-n 
letters on p^iis ol tablets cnclosirg 
wax, on which the ch.'iiacLeis were 
tiaced with a pointed pen cdled the 
stylis, wl dice on woul ‘style is 

dcu'.ed 

smilo H. iimbal niisnideistancla 
the 'mile ol Maicellus He thinks 
til. t it indicates lelicf fiom [lain, 
wheitasMaiccllussmiledcOii'cmptu- 
oiisly al the idea of his u-conui'c-iid- 
ing 'ii’missioii to ihi- Romans 

Mmos, the King of Cicle, who 
was appointed judge of the dc-.id 
Compaic the gicai speech m which 
Racine’s Phcdie a'ks heisell what 
Miros w'lll say i« hei when she 
appeals as a cumin . ,1 befoic his 
judgment seat In hci case the 
piospecl IS moic leirible as Mmos 
i-- not only hci judge but also her 
falhei 

4 . many loft Such was the 
aiiswci ol the Spaitin mother of 
Biasiclas to those who piaised the 
memory of hci son ‘ Sparia hath 
many n worthier son than lie’' 
{C/.!/rfv IIa,old, IV, x) 

falsehood Hannihel does not 
believe that Rome has many such 
men as Afiucellus In the next 
sentence he pioceecls to warn Mai- 
cellus of the evil conserpiences his 
ufusal limy pioduce, 
the Gauls Another sevcie le- 
\ flection on the clmiacler of the 
Gauls Compare note on p. 2 
thou art not dying Through- 
C-" V' 1 .-’I' cMie, 

II 1- J 1 the 'U. ;r . p' -'C , 
gular while llanmhal employs the 
pi, 1 si ,,s ., dd,-e=Mng ^T aicellus. The 
e , I , 0 ' g . r.'i , and poetical, 
IS intended to give greater solemnity 
to the utterances of a Roman and 
a dying man. For the distinction 
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bLl\u'cn ‘ thou ' and 'you ’ in Eli/a- 
buthan Fii'uibhj sco Abbott's 
\piaiian Gutmiitai 
would not date be cruel, be- 
rauso Liie Roman solcliei'3 weie pci- 
icctly diBtiphned A cvertbcle'-s, 
ciecouhnq to Plutaich, Maicelh.-. 
could not save Syiaouse fioin beinq 
‘-ackecl, '* Tor the tioops demanfk’d 
Ibo plunder ai'd not one ot the 
o'ncoiB chiiat oppoie it”, 
under, as a pillow 
that her }?ift and her words 
should he mine, that I shonkl gne 
hei gift to annihc'i under sinulai cii- 
riinislances and speak vvoid-. like 
heis asking piotection 
5. exchange of guests This i-, 
an allusion to the ancient piac lice of 
guest fiiendship between those who 
w ei e mn tual ly hosts and qiios' s The 
chief duty of a guest Iciend was to 


cnIi'rLun you ’f yoi visited his coun- 
Uy At ptu Ling you w 01 Id eachenge 
gills The bc't illu-.Li..lion of this 
i‘ the cveharge of aiiiio'u between 
(dauci's and Uioiiiede m the sixth 
Iliad 

either, ad\ci-,e 01 piospcroiis for- 
I'lPc Ills body pi.iclically dead, 
and beyond the reach of sull'enng or 
plcpBuic 

Tuscans, and theicTore not worth 
ronsukrnig 

6 . dragged him away This is 
in .■ccoitluce with Plutaich, who 
sj\' ilul, when Marcellus was dead, 
111 -, follow CIS, leaving his body', 
‘•canted oft his son, who was 
wounded 

he would have shared my fate 
Maice'kis died in peace because his 
son bad fought like a br.iv e man and 
a devoted son and yet survived 


METELLUS AND MARIUS 

Tins dialogue u b,.sed on the .u count of the conclusion of the «iege of 
Ahimantia given by Apiiia-i, accoiding to which Scipio allowed the inhabi- 
u lib a day in which to make an end of Ihems'dves Those who wished 
availed (hemselvcs of tlu' puvi'ege, and the leii'a'iiclcr were allowed to 
depait Lniulor inlencifies the* Ir.gedy by lepresenting all the Aumantians 
,m perishing in one gicat ‘‘civic fiie Indi.ai sludeii's, will be leniirded 
by this '-tc'iy of the foJiai', “the IcSt awful s-ciifice wkic,h Raipiit dei-jiait 
Cillers to honour and the gods Rajpiitnis choose ni'.lier to die than Jail 
into an c'cniya hand-,, and willingly nioinil the fune,.''! pyre, stiewc'd for 
the saciifice wi'ti sandal wood .uid wetted with fragmiit oil When the 
wonieii have accompli-ihed the fcaifal iile the men dedicaLe ihemseUc', to 
death Oy donning saliion robe-, a- icLted in the du-,ciiption of the capture 
ol Chitor in the Count ol Xoei s I iff nj ALla, Phil,irih mentions that 
hTanus '-cived undei Scipio .it Auiuantia, and that he had an lieredilary 
dependence on the house of the ^^elel!l thiough whO'C inlluence he wa-, 
alieiwaids chosen tribune ot the people The '^i^telll were a noble fan,ily, 
bO sure of getting the highest oflic e-, m the State, that llie poet Aievius wrote. 

“Faio ^^ell■Ill J^oma: kuni consnlcB 

foi which he was put in piisor. The pailiculai Melellus who takes part 
in Landors dialogue was Cams Csccihus Alelellus Caprariui, who served 
under Scipio as a military liibur.c at JS'umantia lie was the fourth son 
of Q Caicilids Mctellus Alaccdonicus As ihc- ability of the Join sons was 
111 proportion to then ,ige, the oldest being the biightcsL end the yoiiiigeiL 
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the stupidest, Snpio icnuukcd il a fif.h ton had been bom, he would 
have been an a-s Allbouc;h Landor quotes ibis anecdote, he dot ^ not put 
( III 1 ). inilv I' 'Irli lemaiko into the mouth of Caecdius iiletellus, as such 
( ,ii, , 1 L'i. I 1 would have done In his poitiaituic of character he 
qencially rvoida any appioach to caiicatiue, and is inosi c.iicrul noi to 
meistep the modesty of naliuc B> iliis means he inalccs liis ciiaiacters 
u'oie like it-J men and woiuea, e\en if lht.\ ate on tli..t uccouni less Ucarlj 
ill nnginshable fiom one another m out minds 


6. What soest thou’ A Farms 
must now be supposed to li.we 
mounted the wall Meiellus ad- 
dresses linn horn lifclow, .tbboiigh 
the loud -voice iiecessaij ioi such 
a con V er-.uion would nave been e\- 
ceedniqly niipnident undei the cn- 
cuinstaiicos 

Lift the ladder so as to Ic' it 
down on llic o'hei -.de of the wall 
and descend iheuby into the city 

7. Shame on thee* Mcullua 
thinks that Maii.is is .'fmid to pio- 
cccd. 

My shield shall cover thee 
How could Met ell uj, -'.anding on 
the groind, put Ins shield ovei 
Main's as he dcscerccd the 1. ddci? 

Ceieate This coinpnison is a 
leinimsceiicc ol his eailv days. 
I'lutaicli tells us In.’t his paiciiis 
suppoued iheni-elvos iiy .qnculliiial 
laboii and ho w.is bioiiglit up .-t 
“ Cm v.iL'uiu, a \illagi_ in the tem- 
toiy of Aipnijm I'l e niuiinui is 
due to the blood bciii" -ucked in bv 
the thirsty earlli, but surely its ali- 
soipiion wuLild lie <juite inaudible 
In , ,’othei Convcrsalioii when a 
man is s^iot we are lold that “ the 
blood ru.nmig fioiu his breas', was 
audilile as a sw irm ol lUsccts in tin 
sand ’ 

About the sacrifice Maiius sees 
a tiie hi the distance, and thinks 
dual the N'liiiiaiitians are olTentig on 
It a blunt olleriiig to then god' 

8. slippery witli blood 

9. there will be none opposite, 
because all ihi- Niimanutins aic dead 
But, if tlicie were hviiigNumaniians, 


would be want to shake cmbeis fiom 
Ins shnlil upon ll'cin’ 

sounded not so. ils leeblcnc-s 
w.s no! duL 10 iainiiie'-s of hiait on 
the \uit ol him who blew it 

Should I say it \\ luu follows is 
sO teiiible ihai c\ i n die stem Menus 
shiinks fioin speaking ol it 

10. branches 'Ihe jewels weie 
l'un '4 (n die liccs, and IcU wilh a 
'Oimd like that of laincliops w lien the 
blanches were burnt 
element, fae 

we shall least to-morrow. This 
Is an cvpiession ol Roman ui^ensi- 
biliLv to die su/ieiings of then 
enemies 

a tiibune, not .i tnbune of ihe 
!• pi I'll! I lu'hi'ii’ Il 'l.'iii’ Tlieie 
' • I I i"ini II , Uii'iiiiL to each 
!■ LI .ii, iiiiJ il‘ , 1 ' .| 'uiii- to com- 
I’u nil thi whole legion 

oui discovery .Mclellus iinno}s 
M'liii's by not s.iy.iig "your dis- 
coveiv 

the tribune, ihr siijieiioi ofricei 
lakes to l.iinsell all the uer*il of his 
suhv/idiiuiie -5 woik 

It Scipio’s words arc fate f'lu- 
laicii lek.ics tluii M.uius was lioi'- 
oiueil by an invitation lo dine m 
bcipios tent befoie Nuniaiiti<i 
AViicn a discussion aiose as to wlicie 
■lueli a' olhc-i gcneiid loiikl be toimil 
when Sci[)io was gone, .Seipio pul- 
ling Ills hand on llie shovlclci oi 
AFaiiis '11(1 ‘ Here pen haps ’ 

11. the portals of the Copifcol 
Tins rnticipation w.is leali/cil when 
he iiuniiplied ovci the Linibuaiis 
and Teutons 
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JOI-IN OF GAUNT AND JOANNA OF KENT 

In lliia Com 011.1 1 10.1 t'l in “ Leofiic j.nd Codi\,i wo have one of Llioibc 
poiUa'li of noble woin.'uhood in winch LanJoi c\cels Joanna is a tyiie 
of hi!;h-souk‘d rlmJij' as Godiva n of gen'leiicis and Icndoi conipaSjion 
Landor, hoiiig chi\.ilioii« liimscK, was well fifU'd to ropiCiLni the spiiit of 
elii\pli}, .ind iL IS clriiacleiiilic of linn th.il lie should choosc a woman as 
liis ideal type John oi Garni, mimoitalized by S'^aka'peaie .^s “linie- 
honouu'd [..incaslei docs not ai'pea’ bcii' in so fa\omable a light lie 
IS no covaid II was not noees‘-aij lo have a.i ab-oliitc cowaid as a foil 
10 the lii'-i'i colIi ige of joerna Bat he is unduly evciled, and lecklessly 
e\piesscs Ills ci'iiLempt foi the mob, a'dioigh Wy so c.oirg he exposes nol 
only himself bul .'l-n a woin oi to diiigei |o inn has a double object m 
view' She wishes to sue hei cojsm liom the fi.iy oi the mob, whom he 
has so leckk'sly abiacd and .ilsu to M in an en-miy into a fiiend of hei son 
In ihe (oiinei aLtem[)L -.le is erilnely n’cces'fal IhioLgh llie womanly tact 
of liei speech In the ktlci she appi its to fail, although 'he docs her best 
lo win )ohn of Gauat ovci by aopcaling lo his btlLei n.itiue and gi'ing 
lurn cicdil for a nobler di'poailion tiian he leally has Her .ippenl has .i 
lempoiaiy rfleet He lecogni/ia dm he owes his Me lo her mtci position, 
and IS loicly to aveai ciciiial loyally, but liis last woids aic intended to 
ii'dicarc that he .still haibodis ill-will ag.unst Ins ioy.il nephew' 

The scene of the CoiucisPtion, as we learn nom the opening lines, is laid 
111 John of Gaunt s iiousc Landoi mknms U' iii a noie that ‘‘Joanna, 
called the r,<ii -M,.id of Kcnl, w.is comm ol Liie Bl.ick Piince whom she 
iTi.irncd John oi G lunt was suspected of amiing at Ihc ciown in the 
beginning (d' Ricnaid's mnorily, which, int leasing llie liatied of the people 
against him foi f vcruing the sect iil Wickliflc, excited them to dcmoliah 
Ills braise and to deniard his impcachmenl This is h atoiically uiacciuate. 
The London mob ati.ickeci Lanr slei not duiiiig Richaicl s minori'y but in 
the last yeai of the icagn of Ldv>ar(l ITT, and Lmcasici happened then to 
be not in Ins own house hii diiuag at the house of a T.ondon nnichanl, 
whence he fled foi lefuge to the lesidcncc of the yo. I'g pimce al Kenning- 
lon It was men Liat Ju.rina made his peace with the J.oiidoneis 

“I am’, Tmidor conkjsed ‘ a hoiuble confouiuki of Insloiical f.ic''- 
I li.ive usually one hbtniy that 1 have loul anollici ih. 1 1 have invented ’ 
But Ihe libeities that Jmnrloi like Sbakesiicsire and Scotl, 'ook witli 
historical frcis (compne ilu‘ intioductoiy notes to the CoiivcisationslK Iwcen 
Abiicellus and Hannibal, Aletel'iis and Alarms Hooker and Bacon) aie 
fiom a liteiary iioiiit of view i.nimj).)ilaiiL If Diyasd.u-it liistoiians si ould 
(liscovei that the old sioiy of the lelief of Coventiy fiom 'axa-lion is .i 
myth, T-iindor’s ImaginaiyConvrrsi’ion between Leofnca'id Godivawould 
continue to be a thing of beauty and a joy foi i\i-r 
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my shield, &c , we have fougliL 
side by side 

the Regency, the council of 
Regencyappointed when Richard II, 
a boy of ten, succeeded to the throne 
in 1377 . 

these weeds, her widow’s iveeds 
Weeds foimeily meant any kind of 
clothing or aiinom The word 
eventually became specialized to 
mean the mouiniiig appaiel of a 
widow 

felt them, teais He means to 
say that he also has been moved to 
Lears 

0 my Edward' This paiagiaph 
IS evidently an ‘ aside as in it she 
calls J ohn of Gaunt her son’s enemj^ 
Her plan is to make him hei son’s 
friend by ti eating him as such, al- 
though she knows him to be really 
hostile 

Thy memory Notice how Joanna 
here only employs the second peison 
singulai, because she is addressing 
her beloved husband 

1 should cease to be so, because 
to claim to be geneious implies an 
ungenerous feeling of superiority 

this arm is mine, and therefore 
strong to protect you 

who could have hurled V^iat 
the mob outside tlie house do and 
say has to be inferred from what is 
said in the dialogue, as stage direc- 
tions are omitted 

13. I did not see the feather. 
Its violent quivering rendeied the 
feather of the arrow almost in- 
visible, 

Hold ' stop ' She tries to prevent 
him fiom showing himself to the 
people outside 

I shall be frightened She fears 
that, unless she follows her imme- 
diate impulse to speak, womanly fear 
may overcome her 

he did revile From this we infer 
that Che mob shouted out that John 
of Gaunt had insulted them, as 
indeed he had. 


to show It, to prove the truth of 
his words 

those angry cries, of the mob, 
lemiuding her that John of Gaunt 
was the enemy of Richaid 

14. my handful of dust would 
dry up. Compaie the Roman noble’s 
ciiiilemptuous speech in Bulwer 
Lyllon’s Riemi “I would fain let 
then puddle-blood flow an hour or 
two longei ” John of Gaunt means 
that as a handful of dust would dry 
up a small puddle, so he would soon 
scalier the low-born ciowd Foi the 
sake of the metaphor he identifies 
himself with the dust of which his 
body IS composed Cora pate Tenny- 
son’s “Dust aie our fiames and 
gilded dust our pride”, and “Two 
handfuls of white dust shut in an uiii 
of brass”. Genesis, m 19 , and the 
striking conclusion of the Conversa- 
tion between Alexander and the 
Priest of Hamiiion 

I must fairly win it. He seems 
really moved, and thinks he must 
deserve her goodness by being loyal 
foi the futuie 

“Who will answer”, &c Here 
and in the beginning of the next 
paiagiaph we have the exact uords 
iitteied by the crowd By the same 
dernce m ^Irs Caudle’s Cm tain 
Lectin es we have a virtual dialogue 
although only one peison speaks 
This parsimony ofinteilocutois lends 
to pioduce unity On the Gieek 
stage only two or thiee actois weie 
allowed to appear at the same time 

before we separate She tact- 
fully assumes that they aie now in 
a huriy to go away. 

Are the rioters, Gaunt hears the 
windows rattling, and thinks the 
crowd are buisting in 

15. It shakes me This is a 
warning to Gaunt of the dangei he 
incms by defying the voice of the 
people It also reveals the demo- 
cratical sentiments of Landoi, who 
regaided the people’s voice as al 
most divine in accordance with the 
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clemociatic s-a}’ing, Voj. pc/uh, mi 

dt’i 

one star Gaiiiu pa} a hia (ou.iii 
,ia dcgaul (onipliincnL hv compai 
ino lu'i 10 a si. 11 Oiat c.'lms Uic 
svotmyseas Corapaic I Juiace, C , 1 , 
Ml 27-32 L .ncloi m ordiriay life, 
a-- m Ins piosc and poeLiy, was an 
adcpl in the art ol pa>ing fine coni- 
])1 menis 

swear not Compart' the cond'icl 
of Sluhespeaic s liiiuus wlicn hr 
pieve.ils Ills fellow-con'-piiatois fitmi 
talcing an oath, “No, not an oath 
{Juhii\ Cesai, II, 1) 

Every man Thcie is a doulik 
implication in thcsC woids 'Ihc} 
leinind Gaunt (i) tlna he lias alie.tdy 


swoin allegiance and will casl doubt 
ni'on his own horioiii if he uics to 
confirm il by swearing .’gam, .and 
(2) that the wl ole iia ion i.is sworn 
allegiance and will ciush him if he 
li’oves a liaitor 

May— Apowcifiil anil natuial 
apoMopesis 01 irieiiuption of .1 sen- 
tence before it is complelcd 
Your own great heart Here, 
.IS thiougho'il, Joann., tiies to make 
hei cousin noble by siieaking as if 
'■he thoi'glu he was nohle. 

Older than he, implying that 
Richaid IS inischuw o'as and fickk 
The assailed is always, ii is al- 
ways light to -trike .1 blow in si.lf- 
defence. 


LEOFRIC AND GODTVA 

This dialogue shou'cl be compared with Tennyson s tieatment of the 
subject in vei-e 'Iheie is .’ slight difteicncc in lirne and m place Tenny- 
son dciciibes the sacaiirg of the oath as lakmg place in Coientiy, and 
goes on to nanaie how Godiva lode thiougli the city Landor, with hi-, 
iisurtl piedilerlioii foi an unlmcktieyed point of iicv, represents Lcc/nc 
taking the oath as he and Godiva iide towiids CowuLiy thiougli the country 
Hut the chief dillcieiicc is in tlit conception of Leoftie Tennyson for the 
s.ike of conuast depicts him es a ‘•gum carl striding about the hall, 

“ Ills bcaid a foo' before him and his li iii 
A y.iul behind 

Thcie IS noiu' of this baib.iiiiy about Li>ndor's Leofru , who is .■>.1 least a 
devoted and lepdct liubba.iid, although he has lii'lc comp.'ssion foi the serfs 
who have refused him h s dues Both m this, point and m Ins avoidance of 
the main incKkiiL of the story LandoFs treatment of the subject seenis 
mou' delicate than Tennyson's Also ihe dnloguc invests the heiome wn.h 
a moic distinct personality ind moie winning -weclnesb, vvhvh brings hei 
neaier to Tennyson’s IJlanie than 'o his Godiva We see in Landor s Con- 
versation not only Ills hciomci- sweet piiifiilncss, but her love of flowers 
a.nd hei jneily laiicy thav they ictnined her love, In: 'hiob of delight at 
the blackbiid b -ong, her blubhes, lici tuck of expressing ii nuuisLiance by 
bliakmg lier bright curlb which hei hubband playfally tared hei brnbcvnis 
hei giateful inciTuiry of the old people who had attended hui in 'icr inlancy 
Most touching of all ib the sadly liumoious lellecLum with winch ,’l tin 
end of the Convcisalion she lelieves Ihe tension of our feelnigs and her 
own When bhe exclaims, *■ Y 1 nai a young mo.hci lor bo laige a family' ’ 
it lb lik'c Ihe binile that for a motnenl lighted the tearful face of Andiomache 
at her last meeting with hci husband. 
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16 . creatures hilIi .I'l Lhc (lc<ul 
ox inciitioned '•ix hn("j beloic 
TIiou art aft aid lie wiongly 
thhiks lhaf sliL fea\-, for l.ci own 
"■afety Thioaqhoui. iho dialogue 
Lcofnc adcIiC'bcx Godi\.' cs ‘ihoa 
\Mieieas .1 c cinploj'i il'o ivoie <li^ 
lanl. iduial of couilcay in J(ldn.i-,iti<; 
hci husband This disiincUon may 
he intrac'Ld lo expicis Ihc okt- 
f.ishiunc'd ifiea of the rebtue posi- 
tion of husband and wife wlndi 
still siirvues m ihc ‘ ohej ol the 
marriaee sciiice. oi peihaps Godii'i 
stands in ave of her h'l-sband be- 
cause she has lecenLl} mauled him 
and he la a ijiiMl cail 
Surely they cannot feel Hire 
Landoi atlribiilea lo Godn.i hii own 
love of fioweis expressed in many 
passages of his works, C'pecially in 
Loid Brooke's rcinaik lo Sidney 
“The herbs dastic with health, 
-leom to pm lake of secsitive nnd 
atiunaled life and lo feel undei my 
hand I he bem diction I would be- 
sfovv on them”, and m the- beoutiful 
lines 

“ 1 nevci pluck the tosc , the violet’s 
liead 

Tfalli shaken with my hrcalh upon 
its bank 

And not lepro.'chtd me, the cxcr- 
sacrecl top 

Of the pure lily hath between my 
hands 

lelt safc'j imsoild, nor lost one 
gidin of gold” 

VVordswoiib piofossci the opinion 
suggested by Gtidiva and Lord 
Brooke lhal lloweis have feelings — 

“ Vid 'ti-, my faith that evciy flow ei 
Enjoys the a r it breathes,” 

on which Wchb quote', a passage 
from the laws of Manu deolaiing 
that “vegetables, as well as animals, 
have internal consciousness and are 
sensible of pleasure and pain’’ 

17 . Saint Michael’s, n I. f'ldc’ -ic'i 
in Coventry ii'enticucd in a el i or 


as fai hack as the icign of Stephen 
kncicnl docuiiTcntssliow that [.cofric 
111 loiiiuncLion wi.h his wEe was a 
miinilicent btnefactoi of the chuu 1,, 
which lender- tlie sloiy of the buitnl 
condition he nnposerl on his wJe 
highly improbable unless v.e like 
lo suppose thal in the couise nt 
tune hisvifc’s mniienci made ium 
pious 

In the fiiBl hurry She has u-k L- 
fully waiUd for his aiigei to mol a 
hlile before making hei petition 
Not my words iv 26. 

viitue, pnwLi, a meaning (natslill 
sui'ives in the pliu.se ‘ by v uLiie of 
my oliice 

IS. blessing The blessing she 
biii'gs back IS a cuise 
jarti- coloured coats, metonymy 
lor gidy aimed unnsticls 
inlomal one The inleuial voice 
IS conscence. 

19 . thinlt IS the inhmiix'e ot in- 
dignation to expic'ss an idea iho.t 
must be immcthately 1 elected, like 
the Latin //u/ns uKcpio dcsntcic 
r.riam 

no bishop can expect it She 
disnioiens lo knt-el ai his fee', and 
lie lliinks slie is aisinoui'tnig to j'ray 
loi ihc bishoj) s blessing 

Earl Godwin, i-laudds fathei, is 
leganled a s a nv al by 1 ,eofric They 
weic the I wo mosl pnweifiil calls .11 
the lime and weic ofien opposed to 
each olhei 

Will I pardon ■» Almost the only 
uiso in which ‘will’ can be used 
mtcirogauvely with the fust peison 
i3 when the speaker, as here, repeats 
A ipiC'lion asked 

rood, (KISS Hence the name of 
llolyrood Abbey in Kdmbuigh 

20 . Thou hast heaid it The 
bingulai pronoun is employed in 
addressing a deny 

sunbeams, his pet name for her 
ripphng tresses. Compare in Sicl- 
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ncjj’b A-,tadia “hci li.iu — ala-, Loo 
poor a \vnr(l, wliy should I I'oL 
idthi'i call Lhom iKr iHMrn-i”. 

21. I do not hear thee The real 


reason of hii failing to hear her was 
that she was ^peeking Lo herself 
ralhei than lu him and theiefore 
did not lanc her voice. 


ESSEX 


AND SPENSEll 


Tills ConversaLion is concerned nut willi Spensei s poetry hut w ith the 
tragical termiriaLion ol his hie It n recorded in Diiiinmonds notes of 
Ikri Jon-on’-, comci-aiion that “the lush having loh'ied Spensei’s goods 
.'•ncl burnt his house and a little child new bom, he and hw wife escaped”. 
Hi'L the story is not confiinied hy any other authoritv and may not be tnie 
Both Ben Joiison .Liid Id’kieas T'le'chei speak of Esses. as lelieving the 
poets neccoStiic-, so tbai E'-ce\ is natiiially chosen lo be the hearer of 
S[)<'nscc’s leriible story There is no admiiing coniment o.i Spenser as a 
poet in this dialogue. In lact, Landor w .s one of llie few ol Spenser’s 
succcshOis who did not liighly appreciate his poetry In ii poem addiessed 
to WordswoUh he says — 

“Thee gentle Spensei fondly led, 

Bu' me he mostly sent Lo bed ”. 


22. thy arrival In this dialogue 
also except ml 17, Landor obsu\«.s 
the distinelion he* ween ‘ihou’ and 
‘you’. Essex, as much higlwi in 
i.nik, iiscs the ^ingulai pionoiin in 
addressing Spensei, who always 
employs the plural of couite'jy in 
addiessing him 

Spenser died m London on Janu- 
ary 16, Tjpp, soon aitei his letiiin 
fiom Iieland Essex defrayed ilie 
oxpcnse.s of his funeial 
the real state of things m Ire- 
land IS depictea liy Spcn^-cr in his 
extant prose woik, entitled a Vit'uJ 
oj the Ptisenl istate of Iceland 
This work haidly agiees with the 
epithet ‘gentle’ commonly applied 
to Spcp-er 

May your lordship overcome 
The same hope is expressed by 
Shakespeare in ilie Piologue to the 
fiflh ad of Hemy V. 

where the stroke shall fall This 
1-, an instance of diamatic irony lie 
little thought that the stroke would 
fall on hiinseir. 


23. Mulla In the fragment on 
“Alutabihly Spenser descnbcs the 
llnlla as “fen and hiigbt In 
“Colin Clout s Come Home Again 
he Is visited by Raleigh when, in 
the languige of pastoral poctiy, lit. 

It, — 

“ Keeping hi'-sheepamong the coolly 
shade 

Of the green alders by the Mull i s 

shoie 

no longer Theie is no evidence 
in Socnsci’t, works of any love for 
the lush people The rhsgu-,1 with 
winch they inspired him is vividly re- 
presented in the Faery Queene, foi the 
d( ( oiintol the attack on .\hna's castle 
is evidently based on st ones siu h as 
he had wiLne-sed in Irish rebellions 
He regarded the Iri-,h as s.ivagcs 10 
be leprcssed by the sternest nieihods 
Residence amongst the Irish he de- 
scribed in language that leminds us 
of Ovid’s lament-, cm liis exile at 
Tomi The land of his exile, how- 
ever, he desciibed as “a most beauti- 
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fil and sweet country as any under 
heaven ’ 

Penshurst, a famous in: n'lon in 
Kentj where his fiieiul fciii Philip 
Sidney lived and, ac coiciing LOtridi- 
tion. cnterlaiiied him in 1570 It is 
the scene of llie Imaginary Convei sa- 
lion uetween sii Philip Sidney aurl 
I'ls fii-^nd Loid Rinoke 
from dpareBtremimscencea, toi, 
as Teiniyson says, echoing Daiite, 
“a poets crown of sonow is re- 
membering happiei things ’ 
aid one another Xo doubt we 
help one anolhei by condolence, by 
grieving with those who giieve, 
weeping with those who weep 
Spen'-ci feels so much need of such 
aid that for the time he foigcts that 
there arc many othei ways in which 
men canhelpone anodiei effociually 
roll-call the calling over of names 
to cea who is missing, especially after 
a battle “ Roll-call phr a sOs would 
seem to mean the ordinny expies- 
‘■10ns ol condolence that ,ire seldom 
wanting in time of soiiow 

24. in his presence I-Ic is con- 
‘ -'•'1. i*- ,-i. "'I'M.,'' Ged 

; / . i.(U' 1 . r 

li mself as Spensei’s cqii'l 
Philip, Sir Philip Sidney, whov* 
untimely death Spensei 1 j merited in 
pastoral elegies hoi the use of me 
second person pionoun m ihis pas- 
‘■lonatc apostiophc, coaipaic norc on 

p 12 

Pastoral poetry Compare J ohn- 
son’s criticism of Lyetdas, in which 
he reinailcs that “ [inssion plucks no 
berries from the myitle and ivy, nor 
calls upon Arethiise and Mincuis, 
noi tells of lough Satyrs and Fawns 
wiih cloven heel. Wheie thcic is 
leisure for fielion, tliere is little 
grief” Many p.istoial elegies were 
wiitton in honour of Sidney by 
Spenser and othei-, 

Leicester’s The Eai 1 of f.eiccstcr 
was Elizabeth’s chief favourite before 
Essex. He died m 1588 Sn W.iUc‘i 
Raleigh was another favouiite still 


living He was hos'ile to Essex, 
bar a fiicndly paLion of Spensei, 
who cclebiales him in Ins poetry as 
the .Shcplieid of the Oce.i.n 
0 my sweot child 1 Spender at 
last mi-nliorw ihc los-, Uiai made ilie 
long inienogaiion vo painful, but 
c.'iiiot until ihc vciy end ol the 
(lip.logiie steel hiniaell to give tlie 
horiiblc dct.iils o( hi-, ion’s death 
Foi the * thou ’ compaie note on 
p 12 

Happiness must be bought, paid 
foi by si'bscciuenl pam, becaiiie 
happmo'-i cannot last foi ever and 
iti 10i,s mahci ua unhappy Com- 
pile note on ‘dcaiesi icminisceiices', 

P -23 

25. How do I know. Heie again 
we h u e diamatic 11 oiiy. Essex liille 
knows how leinbly his foreliodine 
will be (ulfilled 

So say Foi an ap])rcciiition .iiid 
clcboiate analysis of the haimony of 
the two following [laiagiaphs see 
S.nintsbuiy 1 Fhdo,y Lj Lvj^hsh 
Ftose RhyUuit, pp 338, 339 
happy pair I ,uiilor seldom iin- 
paiis the stateliness of his piose by 
the introduction of phrases like this 
suggestive ol cominonpliicc gossip 
this was in ihe eyci of mouinei« 
Edmund \oticc how incicasc ol 
syinpaihy ii heie irdicaled by the 
use ol I'H Diriiiian name 
the next yeai This aiiticipation 
was pailly fulfilled by yperiier’s 
death in the following |anuai\ 
Essex was execuicd in i6oi 

26. their infant hurnod At hist 
the leinblc irnlli is wrung from Ins 
he.arl and Essex is overcome wiili 
horroi 

the flames dart Spciiicr secs it 
all over again m Ins miagmaiioii 
Elizabeth, Ins wife, celebr.iied in 
his Sonnets, his Epiihalannon, and 
the Icutb canto of the sixth book of 
the faery Qiieene 
ask me nothing After all he 
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finds 111' efloU to be cj.lm is useless 
He c.iiiiiot think coheienily of any- 
thine; nfiei Hie shock to whicfi he 
lias been subiected 
27 . guardian angels, Two of 
the most fairoii'. stanzas in the Fan}' 
Quecne (II, 8, i-ii) decline that there 
aie gnaiduii angels 
left these arms upon my knees, 
according to ordnidiy Jinglish iisige 
‘-lioiild mean ‘uoald not lute let 
these arms iciiuiii on m) knees , 
which would not nuke sense We 
niiisL ilieicfoieeithei take “tipi'o my 
knees ' with ‘‘he and iindei .land 
the meaning to be ‘he, wren seated 
on my knecs (sec p 26 , 1 10), would 


not have left my arms ’, or w itli 
“arms” in which case “ these arms 
upon my knees ’ is cqiiitalent to ‘my 
auiis winch me row on my knecs 
In support of the foiracr inteiprcta 
tion compare the similar inveisior 
on p 74,1 6 hlr Caienagli, who 
favours the latter mteiprelatioii says 
‘ we aie to picture Spensei .issiumg 
bowed down with grief, with his 
head buiieil in Ins hands and Ins 
elbows on his knees 

1 will envy no moie FomiLrly 
he luui 1'Li.n inclined to envy Sidrsy 
and Raleigh th^ii belter ooportuni- 
lies of culiivjting >pcnser' fiiend- 

' ship 


LORD BACON AND RICHARD HOOKER 


In 1621 Racnn, who was then Lord Cliarcclloi, was tried by the Horse 
ol Lords and found guilty of (oiruplion He was sentenced to ]iay a fine 
oF ^40 000 and to be irapiisoned in the Towoi dining the King s pie. sure 
Ilowevei, he only lemaiticd a few days m the Tower, his line was pu senlly 
lomitted, and ho was eventually jiardoned But his fall wus complete 
Tie bad perforce to give up public life, and for the five remaining years ol 
his life devoted himself energeiu ally to liis philo'-ophical and historical 
woiks We must suppo.-c that this conversalin 1 look place at Goihambuiy 
soon aftei his fall, when his mind had not yet recovered fiom the shock 
lundor, however, is guilty of an extieme anurlironism in leprc'eiiiiiig 
llookei. who died in i6co, as paying him a visit in ifui Pope in his 
lamous epigram describes Bacon as 

“The biightest, wisest, meanest of mankind”. 

Landor highly appieciated Bacons guatness, bul in this dialogue portrays 
his meanness rather than his biighliicss and wisdom 


27 . my too heavy affliction See 
above. 

Our store-room Bacon is icfei- 
iing to liis conimoupkiie bo''k and 
other notebooks in which he enleied 
Ills own thoughts and extiacts fiom 
tlic works be lead His Comiurn- 
'mtus Solutia (random rotes) foi 
1608 sriviies, and p (lords a cuiious 
levelaiion of his chauiclei 
the trouble of referring to oui 
notebooks. 


28 . loud of Verulam Bacon 
was lai'Ud 10 'he yieLiage with this 
liile in 1618 Laiidoi foigcLS that 
in the beginning of 1621, l.erore his 
fall he was cieated Viscount of St 
.Allwn'- 

foregone to chasten you, re- 
flamed fiom clia'tcnmg you 
the very day on which Bacon 
liecaine Lord Gh.ii'cellor in Januaiy, 
i 6 l 3 Hooker thinks that the pro- 
motion to this high office was the 
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guat. irial lo wh'ci'' lu"! virUic w.w 
■lUDjeclccl art! lli 'L he did noi use 
enlirelj. -^'n’lcr'di to the Iciiijjtations 
of such giL.iL pins|ieiity, lor his 

feau.ica and ‘•taluie ’ liad not re- 
inamecl die '•ime, v>uch w a polite 
way of sn^iTig tliat he w.is somewhrt 
ixiiicd op ny h.s elcMition He 
celebroted the ciiiii<i\ of hi-, pios- 
perity, loiluno and his sixtieth hiilh- 
day at Yoih Ilouie in iO?o bee 
the dcst'iipt'on of tnal event giti-n j 
in liib esiu on Haeon hj Macauiai, 
who ciiiotes Ren Joi lOns lines com- 
posed Joi the 0 ( c.ision — 

“ England e higii cluiicelloi, the 
detuned lieu 

In I'is soft ciadle to Iih lather's 
chair, 

\V1 ose even ihiead die Fates ^pin 
round and full 

Out of then clioicc'L and tbcir 
whitest wool 

ward and custody is an innaiife 
of bihngualistn which is vciy co>n- 
nioTi III Ehrabcihon pio>e and still 
sunivos in le<Tal phrases sucti as tb's 
Lancloi as a iiile cai dully avoids 
coii[>!ipg togelhei uoids of llio smu* 
meaning, but would 'lo doi lil h'’te 
justified It n this case as llookci is 
imitating legtd pliraseolo'p Co'S- 
pare note on p 86 

A hound’s w'help, &c I'liis ,s 
an antithesis bctwien a u\l ard 
a nicliiplioiical elevation, like Ihe 
lines which Johnson condemns as 
a “ MCious conclusion ' to Diydeii s 
Alexander' <■ Feast — 

“ lie raised a nioital to the skies, 
She crew an angel down ’ 

can be very sore This implies 
tliai Bacon s heait w"'S not iigluly 
contrite. 

right learned king, James T 
was learned but a pedant Bacon, 
in his address to the king nl the 
beginning of the Athancement of 
Lemning, asserts that it is “a posi- 
tive and measured tiulli tlial ‘Mhcre 
hath not been since Christ’s tune 


any king rii tcmpoial moiiai rli, wliicii 
luiih been sO leained in all hteiatiue 
andeiitduion divine and luiinau ’ as 
I.mica 1 lie was called iij bi^ 
ihlioie-rs the Biitish boUmion 
29 . fiClioolmaii here means 
Meae'u'i’ The woul geneiallj 
means seholaslK philosophet 
by seven or thereabout Heie 
Luidm s chionology is iiglu Bacon 
was 1)0111 in lj 6 o, llookei abovt 
[s,3 But in the fiisl eduion Bacon 
Is lupiesented as nldei than Hookei 
up springs a spike of rue Al- 
lhough tile noun ‘ i lie is ol classical, 
an(l 'lie veil) ‘rue’ is of Teutonic 
ougin, net ei tin ‘less, owino lo the 
(wo woids being jckniical in foim, 
the hell) ‘me’ (amc to he symboli- 
cal ol llie meaning o' ilio verb ‘me’ 
and express uiicmancc and moiiifi- 
ca.ion, on which account il was dso 
called heib ol giace. IJookei s 
meaiiiiig is, ll ai |i'sl as low.sicis the 
end ol the jc.n when the loses aie 
jiast then lull blnssom ana dioop, 
Ine iiil'ei I’li ’ ’ 

msmun when _ ■ 

liappoti lo III!:, we iii.iy stilJei mot- 
liLeuioii llookei, howcv.i, eom- 
forls !*>,Kon by poiniir'g out that he 
h.ss no oetM'ion lot si>uous nioitifi- 
(.'llCl 

30 'uc La))l,ss He assumes ihal 
the si) .. 1 pint jiOls would be liaoded 
loumb -’nd lIi.lI oiily one would be 
K'quirtd loi e’cb table 

vvlieie no discaso, where there 
was no levir of riny evil dise.ise heing 
t oniimuiiealed Iiom tlie lipsoi iliuse 
who used Jie eiij) 

Wildest liixuiios Bacon Iiiniseir 
wa- exeO'Sively luxiuious a-, may be 
seen Aoni liis esi.iys on Budding and 
on iNLisgucs and Tuumphs Tlie 


jiaiiion wii'i Lord Lciccstei’s folk 
of pine sihei 

Master Thomas Coriatt uavelled 
on fool 1975 miles ovci a gicat jiail 
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of Euiope and aftciwards to Sural 
in India, iviierc he died in 1617 
In his Ct'idilie:, (1611) he gave an 
account oi Venice and forty -foiii 
other cities that he usited in Ins 
travels lie relates that the Italian 
and also mn^t sliangeis that ate com- 
iiioiant in Italy do ahvays at then 
meals use a little foil: . . loi the 

I'K'st [lart made of non 01 steel, hut 
some of silver ” Hence we read in 
13en Jonson’s Vo^jone, iv I, that a 
\ isitor to Venice must 

“ learn the use 

And handling of his silvei folk at 
meals ’’ 

otherwise, if we had not been the 
special fai ourites of Provuicnee 

Malmsey, a strong sweet wine 
made in Gieecu and the Gieek 
iskinds. In Pope’s Iiniiations of 
Horace the town mousu leco'u- 
raends it to his cnuntiy friend foi 
Its healing qualities -- 

“That jelly’s rich, tins iinlm«ay 
healing, 

Pray dtp your whiskers and yonr 
tail in ’ 

like the Alphetis; accoiding to 
Greek mythology the nvei Alpheus 
flowed unclei the sea from Giecce 
and rose in a Sicilian fountain 
Paeon suggests sarcastically that his 
senr.nl is so libeial of ilalmsny that 
he must surely think it comes horn 
Greece in the same inexpcnsis c man- 
ner and rises m an P'nglish fountain, 
so that It IS no .scarcer than spring 
water 

many and growing infirmities 
“Drink no longer water, but take 
a little wine for ihy stomach’s s.ikc 
and thy often mfirmilies ’ (/ Timo- 
thy, V 23) 

31. not so chary. This is leally 
an exposure of Bacon's selfish want 
of manners as coiitiasted with the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, w ho. like 
a tiue gentleman, gave Ins humble 
guest the same good wine that he 
diank himself, 

(0727) 


dittany, a herb famous for its 
healing j'oweis Its name is de- 
rived from Dicte, a inouniain of 
Crete, where it giew In the fem- 
salcm Dihvoed, when Godfrey was 
wounded, an .rngel brought dittany 
to cuio she wound, and the poet tells 
us that — 

“Kind natiiie first upon the cmgg\ 
clift 

Bew i?y d this heib unto the luoiin 
tain goat, 

That, when her sides a eiiiel shall 
hath lift. 

With It she sh.tkes the iccd out of 
hei coat 

Heie Tasso closely follows Aineid, 
XU 411-24 

my apothecary and my game- 
keeper. Baron alw ays in-isted upon 
the necessity of experiment, which 
he compared wnh the • rluring of 
witnesses foi the pinp 1 oil di.'- iti-i- 
ing the truth lie .dso here mani- 
fests his cool selfishness He goes 
on the principle, Jhat expo imnttum 
in eorpoie vih (Let bodies of no value 
be e.xpeiimented upon), and instead 
of trying the nffecl of dittany upon 
his own nnnd and body, proposes 
to let bis dependents run the risk of 
making the experiment Plowevei, 
as a matter of f irl he met his death 
by rashly making an experiment 
Pic caught a rliill while stuffing a 
hen with snow to discovei the eftect 
of cold upon putrefaction, and died 
a few days after in April, 1636 His 
apothecary's name was Peter Eoener 

1 dare not distrust Plere 
Hooker is represented as hlindly 
yielding to the autliority of grave 
wnters Bacon, on the contrary 
taught men to .icccpt nothing on 
aulhoiiLy, but to test every pinjinsi- 
tion by inductive logic, even though 
given on the authority of Aristotle. 

32. in the higher parts, in the 
brain 

Achilles was feigned to be vul- 
nerable only on the heel, by which 
q 
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Thetis held him when she plunged 
him m the Styx, 

You would define Here Landor 
IS thinking of the questions discussed 
in Hooker’s great work, the Ecclesi- 
astical Polity Principalities, Domi- 
nations, and Poweis are three of the 
nine orders into which the angels 
are divided in the hierarchy of Diony- 
sius, the Areopagite These and 
two other orders are specified in the 
address to the angels in Paiadtse 
Lest, V. 6oi — 

“Thrones, dominations, virtues, 
princedoms, powers” 

Hooker sometimes refers to Diony- 
sius, but does not appear to mention 
his angelic hierarchy He was, 
however, deeply interested in the 
ministry of angels, and on his death- 
bed told a friend that “he was 
meditating the number and nature 
of angels and their blessed obedience 
and order”. 

Wisdom consisteth Compare 
the subordination of knowledge to 
wisdom in In Memotiam, cxiv 

untruths made to resemble 
truths In like manner Socrates 
accused the sophists of making the 
worse appear the better reason by 
their ingenious arguments 

touch it, touch truth “It” refers 
to ‘truth’ implied in ‘truths’. This 
IS awkward But it would have 
been more awkward to have had 
‘ them ’ referring to the plural 
‘truths’, as ‘them’ at the beginning 


of the sentence stands foi ‘ philoso- 
phers ’ 

evitata fervidis rotis (Horace, 
C , I, 1. 5), shunned with glowing 
wheels The goal here means not 
the winning post, but a stone column 
set up as the turning point lound 
which the chariots had to run If 
they touched it, they would be 
wrecked, but they approximated as 
neatly as possible to it so as to tra- 
veise the shortest possible distance 
Compare Pat adise Lost, 11 53 1 

33 . care nothing for chants and 
cadences, the harmonious sound of 
our sentences. Landor carefully 
studied the harmony of his prose, 
and recognized the fact that “an 
orderly and sweet sentence by gain- 
ing our eai conciliates our atfec- 
tioiis”, but Bacon condemned what 
he called delicate learning which 
consisted in “hunting more after the 
choiceness of the phrase, and the 
round and clean composition of the 
sentence, and the sweet falling of 
the clauses, and the varying and 
illustration of their woiks with tropes 
and figures, rather than after the 
weight of matter, worth of subject, 
soundness of argument, life of inven- 
tion, or depth of Judgment” {Ad- 
vancement, I, IV 3) 

Francis Bacon Several philoso- 
phers made the motto inscribed on 
the portal of Delphi, “ Know thy- 
self”, their motto Bacon had 
avoided this study and devoted him- 
self to the investigation of external 
nature 


SOUTHEY AND PORSON 

Two of Landor’s Imaginary Conveisations are dialogues between Southey 
and Person. In both of them Wordsworth’s poetry is the main subject of 
discussion In the first Southey gives Wordsworth high and discunnnaiing 
praise and recites Laodamta, which Person admits to be “a most spirited 
thing”, although he finds fault with two stanzas of the poem. In the 
second dialogue Wordsw'orth is much more harshly treated by Person, who, 
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while admitting his many great merits, remarks m general terms upon his 
verbosity, vanity, and egoism, asseits that “his language is often harsh and 
dissonant”, and ciiticises a large number of his verses “analytically and 
severely” In these two dialogues Landor shows his usual disregard of 
chronology, Laodamia and other poems discussed in them were published 
after the death of Person, which took place m 1808. In the case of 
Laodanua Landor tiies to bridge over the interval by representing it as 
unpublished at the time of the dialogue. But although Southey was an 
intimate friend of Wordsworth’s, it is putting rather a severe strain on our 
credulity to ask us to believe that in or before 180S he should have had in 
his possession the poem of Laodamia composed in 1S14 and first published 
in the following year. 


33 . a commentator Poison was 
very fierce in his attacks upon other 
commentators Landor was an early 
admirer of his When he was a boy 
“we heal of his flinging an impetu- 
ous taunt across the table at a bishop 
who was dining with his father and 
who had spoken slightingly of the 
scholarship of Person ” (Colvin) 

What man ever Words woith 
gave the world a fine evample of 
what he himself called “ plain living 
and high thinking ” 

84 . Pursuits of Literature, a 
seues of Dialogues by T J llatthias, 
the first of which was published in 
1794. In the fourth of these dia- 
logues Person ivas attacked As 
the dialogues were anonymous, he 
might never have known their 
author’s name; but Rogeis in his 
Table Talk says Person knew that 
Matthias wrote them, and there- 
fore “ used always to call him the 
Pursuer of Literature 

he entered “ He” is the “little 
man” mentioned in the passage 
omitted as following Southey m the 
Ctiiual Review, namely William 
Gifford, the first editor of the Quar- 
terly, who is supposed to have written 
the notorious article upon Keats He 
was also the author of the verse trans- 
lation of Juvenal referred to below. 
It was really an admirable transla- 
tion A couplet from it will be found 
quoted in a note on p 85 Landor 
brings Gifford and Matthias together 
again in the following epigram — 


“Matthias, Gifford, men like those, 
Find in great poets but great foes. 
In Wordsworth butahuskyw'heeze, 
In Byron but a foul disease. 

In Southey one who softly bleats, 
And one of thinnest air in Keats 
Yet will these live for years and 
years 

When those have felt the fatal 
shears ” 

the Review, the Cu/ical Review 
nobody will believe you They 
would assume that such an infamous 
and detestable article must have been 
written by Gifford 
I drink harder. Person shoi- 
tened his life by his intemperance 
but — This IS an instance of 
aposiopesis The conclusion of the 
sentence is not expressed in words, 
but the meaning intended is indi- 
cated by sigraficant gestures Com- 
pare in Scott’s Rokeby — 

“Bertiand is — what I dare not 
name ” 

make any work a monthly one, 
make a review so popular that it 
will have to be issued every month 
instead of being, like the Edinburgh 
or Quarterly, only brought out once 
in three months 

35. he must he a blockhead; 
on the principle that you may as 
well be hanged for a horse as for a 
sheep. 

that nutriment The kind of 
nutriment provided for the heart and 
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intellecL by poclb is explained fnrlhei 
on 

something to fill my litlly I'lc 
land of niilrinienl iLfeiied to . bote. 
One co'ild ])ut up with J ut crabs im- 
savoiuy maliei, if he only piotided 
good inatoiial for Ihonglit, im-igina- 
tion, and leeling 

tlie transposilor, the Iranslatoi, 
GiKord 

the pursuer, Malthias, autlioi of 
tlie Piirsiut}, of LiUiatiUt' Poison 
me.'ms that they will lay as>(le the 
works ol Gifloid and INiallhias unUl 
they were reduced (0 gieat estieinil} 
for want of intclletUial food 

the lakes and mountains of 
Wehmorkind and Ciiirberland, 
among which Woidsworth lived and 
which he celebr.ites in his poetiy 
On account of then connection with 
thii disliK t, V’ ’ 
and Southey 

as metnbci.s ^ 

Poetry 

to a Brahmin, liecaubo Biahniins 
do not eat flesh 

xerif moie commonly spelled 
‘shctif’, means heio ‘chief inagis- 
Irale ‘Xerif’ is derted from .111 
Arabic word mcaiung ‘glorious 

36 . above a certain point as, 
foi instance, above the point oi e\- 
cellcnce attained 1j> WouuwoiLh 

a level with it, that is, with the 
ceilain point In piopor.ioii as the 
ejes are lower or higher than a cer- 
tain point, they w ill see objects be- 
yond that point icspeclively lower 
01 higher rehituely to il In like 
nunner, critics who had been 111 the 
habit of looking up wth excessive 
admiration to Hesiod, Coiiiin.i, and 
Woi dsw orth’s jiicdete^sors wcie 
naturally inclined to dcpiecialc the 
new' sL}lc ol i.oenis composed by 
Honiei, Pindar, and Wordsworth 
respectivcU 

the worse, Hesiod II13 verses 
arc not \eiy poetical, but are full of 
cuinmnn sense and excellent moral 
instruction. 


most acoiiBtomed Southej seem'- 
lo follow the opinion of I-lciodotus 
thai Me-iotl was piioi to Iloinei 

37 . pay dearly, because expres- 
sion impi lilts wrinkles on me face 

they who are our superiors, 
women, whose lo'’cIiness would be 
nunc slioithvcd il their faces bad 
moic fancy to cxpicss 01 wen 
sickliecl oer by the p.ilc c.isi ol 
thougln 

selected jgiacs w'llh Mlicy’ (the 
]udg( s) 

learned meEsiiiates, college dons 
who dine logeiher at a common 
irble 

loaf must here mean ‘]ietal , .is 
the metaphor comp.ares litauly to ■' 
flow ( 1 . 

38 . m what manner they have 
been affected, the crileiion ol pocti) 
is the effect produced on our hearts. 

tranquillized at another. Com- 
p.iie Jloiace’s account of the tiled 
produced by poetry II, 1 

210-13) 

above all Southey jili cer. highest 
among the qualities of poeliy what 
Sidney calls its “delightful teach- 
ing’. -Many ciilics mamlam iliai 
plc.isiHC IS the only end of poeuj, 
and that poetiy, as such, li.'s no- 
thing to do with uior.il iiistiuctioii 
a world, the iinaginaiy woilil 
ciealcd by the poet’s nnaguialion 
old man of criticism Ihe ‘ old 
ni.in’ in St Pauls Epistles is the 
unregeiiL'ia.le c.irurl naUiie ol niiiii 
which he must “put oil” {Ffl/fsitim, 
iv 22, Cfl/mirriwi, in g) helorehe can 
become a tiiie Clinsiian lleie the 
teim Is used ineia) 3 hoiically to cx- 
piess the wiong piincipile of ciiu- 
asm winch condemns original poetiy 
for difleung from the oldei style o( 
poetry admii(‘d by the ciiUcs 
dissemble that, icfusc to acknow- 
ledge the fact that 
lazarettos, pest-houses, hospitals 
Compaie llu; powerful description of 
a layar -house in PafadM Post, xi 
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t77“93 The l.t/.ire'tns of cnti- 
ci''mb aic" Lhu uoiha of hed critics 
words for tliuigs. Son thej mea.i-. 
the pods condctrincd by AVord'-vvorth 
'or wiiuiig in an aiiificMl poelic.il 
diction and neglecting couctlness 
of obscri.ition and the c\pteS'=ion of 
natinal feeling Woidsnoiib lem- 
stalcd things foi ivords when in the 
smiplcsl language he gnve a true 
lepieben.ation of ihe .f.ic.sof e\leinal 
natuie and the huniin iit.iu 
without blood and broken bones 
Wordsworth end noi like Scott, lose 
to desciibe f'ene fights .ind blood- 
shed When he celehi.aed a me- 
dian al lieio he d;cl nut chooic a 
lieice waiiioi Idee Kodeiid^ Dhu oi 
W’llliain of Deloiaine but ihe good 
Loid Clii'foid, in wiio'u 

“■ the tat age viilue of the lace, 
Rotenge and all feiocious thoughts 
weic dead' 

Tn anotl.ei luieiu lie tells tia — 

“The moMiig incident is not ray 
trade, 

To fiee/e llic liloocJ T have no re.'dy 
arts ’ 

Tn anothei Com ei'-'' I ion T..indQi puts 
into Ills own mouth a ledectum on 
the \ lolenr e and want of rcjtiamt in 
contempoiarj poetiy “Oui poems , 
he &a)i> to the Abiic Delilie, “must 
conlain thirig\ . We arc 

resolved to exene leais, but we con- 
jure them forth at the point of the 
d-iggcr ’ 

the music of Handel In Pope’s I 
w oiks may be found a contem]jl'joas 
cun OH the Faucis cthoiii Haudd 
and Bononcim, which luns as fol- 
lows — 

'* Strange ' all this diHerencc should 
be 

'T wi\ t Tw ecdlc-Aww and T vvecdle- 
dst 

Tins eii'gram w-is also aseiibed to 
Swift, but It appears really to have 
been the work ol Dr Jiyiom 
generalship of IVEarlhorough. 


Swift as a Tory na.uially depreciated 
thegreatWhig general in his politic.d 
p.'inphlcts 

scholarship of Bentley Tient Icy 
said of Pope’s Homers Ihad “It 
IS a prclly poem, but don t call it 
Iloincr ’ N.uuially Pope had a 
low opinion of BentU) s schulaiship, 
and deiided Iimi in his iioans and 
in die notes to hia pocuic 

Shaftesbury (1671-1713), authoi 
of the Chat .nul olhei 
ethical work- Giay m one of lii-. 
Ictteis gives lee^uiis to e\[ilain htiv 
Shaflesbmy c.nne to be in vogue .is 
a philosophei such .is ber..use he 
V..IS a loid, !>LC.LUse he was as vain 
as his rt-aocis, and because he wa'- 
leckoned a fine writer, implying 
that he had no le.il philosophical 
pow ei 

HouEseau was much .idmired by 
L mdoi Gray often depiecnites him 
in lus letters, .itid finds “absmdily 
and insipicliiy” m his gieut woik, 
the Nouv&de Hdoisc 

Milton was read from godliness 
by manj who did not re.illy appie- 
ciule his poetic genius. Both AT ilton 
I and Cowpei owed nuicli of then 
I poimlauLy to the fact that they were 
I leligious poets 

antiquated and rustic Donauis 
sijs that Viigil 1 ’ id a rustic face, on 
account of which he is idenlified by 
some with the rather rnsLicall} shaved 
(/ nslicMS loHio) man in an uni I'-oion- 
able toga described in ihe third satire 
of lloiacc lie was undoubfcdly a 
lover ol .anlKiiiU), but was rathei 
admiied than blamed for tins th.ii- 
actenslic. 

Cicero Cicero's oiaiory i<^ called 
Asiatic because, as conipaied wnth 
sneb or.it 01 s .is Demosihei'cs, his 
style is diffuse and frequendy over- 
burdened with ornament and illus- 
tialion 

Jeffrey (1773-1850), .1 famous 
Scotch rcwiewei who coiuiibuied 
about 200 .Lrticlea to the Edinburgh 
Eei/iau, 111 some of w hich he violently 
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criUcize«l Woidbwouli and the so- 
called Lake Sckool of poetry 
boathey icj^pidcd him as “a bad 
politic.an. a aoise moialiil, and a 
critic in niattcis of l.istc equally in- 
cornpolcnL and iin]U',l ’ 

39 . a piece of dirt is equivalent 
to ttlai IS rrlled below the “base 
matciiar’ that Woid'iwoitli chose 
foi his poetry In avoiding excilinq 
and elctatcd atihjects I'e ohen went 
to the oppo'iie cstiemc and culti- 
tated the Imial and commonplace, 
a-, when — 

“ he tell-, the tale of Ilclty Voy, 
The idiot mother of an idiot boy ’ 

He followed the pimtiple expresved 
in his poem on Simon Lee — 

“ 0 Rea del ' had you in your mind 
Such stoies as silent tlioughi c.in 
hung, 

0 gentle Readei ' y on could find 
A tale in e\cry thing 

Vehicle of hia thoughts ; not the 
language that espieases his thoughts, 
hul the Spub]ect upon which m his 
poetry his thoughts are directed 
This IS clear from the context, espe- 
cially from the illus'ialion that lol 
low s, in which the ihoughlb are com- 
pared lo’horses drawing a chariot. 

since Milton In l!ie first cdiiion 
the leading b ‘'ainco Shakecpcaio” 


Haalitt in the Edwlur^h 
condemned siiongly the suggestion 
of any simile iiLy between Shake- 
spjiiio and Wordsworth, and, per- 
haps in consequence of this criticism, 
L.indoi siibsliinted ‘‘Milton’ loi 
‘Shakespeare’ 

less of strain W^c might suppose 
that Milton’s gicat poem was the 
rc‘>all of liaid labour, but lie himself, 
in the opemng \eiscs of the ninth 
book of Pni adi ic / ost ■•peaks of his 

“celestial paUoness who deigrb 
lit I nightly visitation nnimploicd, 
And dictaica to me sliimbeiing, oi 
inspires 

E.'sy my unpiomeditalcd veise’ 

Sonllicy then to prove his pointasl s 
pcimissioa to lead Porson “a poem 
which Is yet unpublished and in- 
complete ’ The poem he chooses 
for l.iis piupose is Laodanua 

Whom did they imitate A veiy 
peilineni question The best way 
fo imitate them is not to imitate 
them, for then we imitax then 
oiiginality 

the very counterparts, ciilu’s ex- 
actly like them T' -.'r- ' , 
been fulfilled i 

the elaborate elegance of much of 
Tennyson s poetry as fai inleiior 
to the natural simplicity of Words- 
worih 


LUCULLUS AND C.'ESAR 

This (Jonveisation must be supposed to lalro place m the summer of 
S 8 B c. The date is indicated by the relcrcnce to the death of Vectius as 
having taken place “ last winter”, foi that event hayipened in 59 B c The 
time of year is the end ol [uly or the beginning of Septcmbei, the time 
called the dog-days, and the scene is laid in the summer residence of 
Lucullus high up in the mountains. Plutarch i elates that this luxurious 
nobleman, besides bis splendid villa at N.iples, “had the most superb 
pleasure houses in the country near Tusculiim, adorned with giand galleries 
and open saloons, as well for the piospcd as fc ' -n a 

visit there, blamed Lucullus for having made the ■ ' for 

the summer and absolutely unmhabiUble in the vv’ ■■ 1 . 'red 
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with a feiiiile, ‘What then, do yon Ihint I haie not so much sense as the 
ci.ines and storks whu.li thange llicir halutalions with llie seasons’ ’ Here 
then Landor imagines the meeting between Lucullns and CKsar, who 
letiuned lo Cisalpine Caul— Gaul south of the Alps— to watch the course 
of Roman politics in 58 n.c , and might \erj well have secretly left MiiLina 
Lo Msit Lucullus at Tusculum The dialogue gives an elaboiatc picture of 
Roman lii\ury of which Lucullus was the typical lepicsen'ative It ako, 
a-> Leslie Stephen points out, “illustrates by example as well rti by pre- 
cept Landor’s favourite doctune of the vast supeiiorily of the lileraiy to the 
actne life'’ As generally in Landor s dialogues, there is not much mani- 
festation of dramalie power. Tl.c style of conscisation put i.ilo the mouth 
of Cuisui IS \civ unlike the plain duettness of his hi'-loiy of the Gallic war 
and the incisneness of the many apoplithcgms of Ins which Bacon so much 
admired. 


40 . on the instant Landor 
seems hcie to antedate the estrange- 
ment of Cjesar and I’ompey, which 
lb not supposed to hate become 
serious until Julia died in 54 ii c. 
T.andor in these Coiivcisations does 
not pay much attention lo chrono- 
logical accuracy. 

the province Csesar went, aflct 
his consulship in 59 k c , to his pro- 
vince of Gaul, which included both 
Transalpine and Ci«alpine Gaul 
nascent love for Julia, Cmsar's 
daughter, whom he married m 59 
B c. This 1-, ilic ‘affinity’ to Caisai 
mentioned above “Nastent ’ indi- 
cates that the dale of this Conicisa- 
tion Is supposed to be soon after 
the maruage Some editions read 
“ardent” Plutarch mentions ihai 
Julia was very much in love with 
her hu'sband, although he was much 
oldei than she was 
Liberty herself invited. “The 
senate had conceived great hopes of 
Lucullus, that he would prove a 
counteipoise to the tyranny of Pom- 
pey” {Plutarch) The cutulo chair 
was the seal of honour occupied by 
the chief Roman magistrates Thus 
the meaning is that the senate and 
the chief magistrates in the name of 
liberty besought Lucullus not to re- 
tire from public life 

41 . places of desolation, our de- 
serted hearts 

that worthy, a saicastic term ap- 


plied to the infoimer Veetius, who 
declared that Lucullus had plotted 
against the life of Poinpey Poir pey 
and his partis.ins were suspected of 
havmg suborned 111111 to make this 
statement .and afterwards of murder- 
ing him for fear he should leveal 
who had siiboined him 

fatigued with the rapid journey 
from Utica 

the fresh air of the mountains 

Mutma, an important city in 
Gallia Cispadana (Gaul south of 
the Po), and therefore included in 
Ccesai s prov mce 

42 . Such IB the urbanity . . it 
bleeds These words must be sup- 
posed to be spoken by Lucullus to 
himself and, as indicated by the 
third person, not addressed to (Lusar 
Caesar, while he bit his lip with dis- 

,-1,. .-..-H-WeT? ,> 

■-.iw that he wuslied lo conceal his 
displeasure, and pretended to think 
that his hp wa-, scratched by the 
metal in the cup, which was rough 
owing to a gem having fallen out 
He l.iicl the blame then on the cup, 
and on Marcipor for giving such a 
cup to a guest. Marcipor was about 
to reply that the cup was all right, 
but Lticiillns silenced him with the 
words “No answer, Idesiie” 

\Vc may object to the irindcnt on 
the ground that Cffisar's urbanity 
and his self-control and command 
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of hia musclc-j (see p 52, 1. 12) | 
iTuglil have ]iievcnterl liiin e\cn from 
biiing his lip 

doublej lo keep oul Uic cold and 
heal. 

the poets Cf. Iloiacc, C , II, 

\ 12 fer, unique stunmos Jtiljituu 
monies (ligliininijs bUike Ihe tops of 
ihe inouMUiiT;). 

whatever is received as tiutTi 
Tins IS Ins idea of poelical Unlh 
a fable may illustrate hables 
ma> even illustiale bctlei than facts 
Numcioiis fables, such .is the i’licc- 
ni\, the Basilisk, Scylla and Chaiyb- 
dis, .lie constantly, indeed some of 
them too frequently, employed .is 
illustialions. Compaic p. 75, 1 17 

43 . acquaintance with gods and 
goddesses, sudi as the Uxinon of 
Socral es. 

same mateiials, tlndch. 
tapestries and pictures Landor 
notes that C.es.ir would rcg.ud such 
things attentively, for .Snetonuis tells 
us that even in his rampaigns he 
took with him ’ 
and thai he wt . . - 

lector of ancient statues and pictures. 

Mithndates, King of Pontus, 
aga'iisL whom Lucullus made w’ar 
successfully from 7.1. i! c to 66 n c 
■when he w is superseded by Ponipey 
wheel of Torfune, as opposed lo 
the wheel of torture He induced 
his prisoners to tell him the Inuli 
by making their fortunes. I'or the 
wheel of lortmie see Enid s aong in 
the Idylls of ihe King 
for ceasmg from huiimg them 
elsewhere As a matter of fact 
afterwards in his civil wars Cnsar 
was honourably distinguished by his 
clemency. 

44 . because — The dash maiks 
an aposiopesis or sentence loll un- 
fimshed. tVe can only conjectiuc 
the reason that would have been 
given. 

all the Nereids. Fifty are named 


in Flesioil Tkeoi^oiiy, tlnrty-thiec in 
the beginning ol the eighteenth Ihad, 
and ‘-even 111 the iiith .'lucid 
its warmth and froth showed 
lhal it bad not been kept long in 
repo'-e <ind, as the cows weic m the 
house, the milk w.as not cairied from 
a distance 

Marcus Vairo (116-2S n.c ), the 
author of a book on .igiiculluie, 
would be moie likdy tl .in Cai'-.n to 
take .in inleresi in cow, 

Cdcus stole I lie omui of Hercules 
as lekitcd in the eighth book of the 
Ameid If Varro s.iw such beautiful 
cow-., be would iiecomc .1 cattle 
slealci like Cacus. 

the pastures of the Clitumnus 
On the pastilles Iiy the iivei Cli- 
lumiiiis graaed the milk-white steers 
leferred Lo in M.icaulay, Hoi alius, 
\ii, .ind Childe Hat old, IV, Ixvi 
They were s.iciifiecd to Jupiter at 
Roman tiiumph^ See Gcoigirs, II, 
ie,6 

when even the carvers, wlien he 
Is not only not worslnpiied, but also 
no longer represented in caived 
work 

45 . alluvial inonstors, ibe mon- 
siers that aic piodund m the allu- 
vial soil of the Nile Spensei in a 
<-nmle (la-'iy Qiteenr. I, i 21) di'- 
scrilie-5 how ibe falling jS’ile leaves 
behind huge beapa of mud-- 

“ w'liLiein llicic bleed 
Ten iho'is.ind kinds of cicalmes, 
])arLly male 

And pcsrtly female of liis fruitful 
seed, 

Such ugly monslious sh.ipes ebe 
wheic may no man read” 

The Egyptian God.- weic repic- 
senicd with the lie.ids of beasts and 
birds, with winch they wen n.itii- 
rally identified Cominnc Milton's 
Paia'lisii Losl, 1, 476 82, NalivUy 
Ode, x\iii, XMv, ,'11(1 .'hneid, viii 
698 .incl note on ii Cg 
I Lemures, spnits of tlie de.id See 
I MiUoii’a Ode, 19 j. Those 
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who adopted the philoE.ophy of 
Epicuius would giM’ up the supersti- 
tious fear of spiiits, and abstain from 
propiiiaiing then) at the feast of 
T-crauralia 

Fanaticism by irreligion, as at 
the Restoiatioii. 

lookmg up to liim This picture 
is piobably suggested by Liic,etiu'-^ 

1 32- 40, a famous passage iiniiafed 
in Childe Ilatold, IV, h Landoi, 
liowev ei , changes the posture of the 
hgiues to Sint flic lesson that Luciil- 
lus diaws from the gioap. Lucic- 
iius repiesents Mais as looking np 
to Venus 

our complacence. The leadinoi 
of the Romans (0 welcome new gods 
had Its material manifc^-iation in the 
Pantheon ercci cd, as its name show s, 
for the leception of all the gods 

may change names Old gods 
may be w'orsinppcd under new 
names, as when a st.hue of Venus m 
Brittany ivas adored as an image of 
the Virgin Mary. In auothci Con- 
vci 'ation we .ue reminded that Latin 
names weie guen to Greek gods 
Thus the Greek Zeus iird Aphro- 
dite were called respectively by the 
Romans Jupiter and Vimus 

prayers and supplications Heic 
Landoi is thinking of the inteices- 
‘•lon ol Saints m the Roman Catholic 
religion, which he frequently attacks. 
Compare note on p 70 

46 . predicate, preach, proclaim 
The verb is seldom now used in this 
sense. 

fomenter of wars, because a 
pacific n.ilion invites warlike nations 
to attack it. This is perhaps sug- 
gested by the thirteenth essay of 
Bacon , w h ere w c 1 cad that ‘ ‘ M.ich 1.1- 
vel had the confidence to put it in 
writing that the Cliiistian faith had 
given up good men m prey to those 
who arc Lyiannical and unju-,!’ 
This is, however, a misinterpretation 
of Machiavelli. It is also a iiiisinLcr- 
prelation ol the Bible, which nowhere 
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forbids us to defend by force against 
injustice other good men than our- 
selves. 

nurse of crimes, because esces- 
si\c love of peace la acconipanitd 
by 'loth, and sloth tends to crime, 
foi, as the homely piovcrb warns us, 
Satan find-, some raiscliisf still foi 
idle hand-5 to do. This argument 
supports unner'-.d milit.uy service, 
which, It is urged, ni.Lke-. a nation 
eneigctic and manly The evils of 
peace .11 L espo-ed forcibly m Tenny- 
son -5 Maud 

it must prevail alone, nothing 
else tan flourish m Rome 

from Troy The Juhi tiaced their 
descent to lulus the son of the 
Trojan /liness 

47 . Ah, Marcus Tullius lie 
sees m the libraiy a statue of Cicero 
lejircsented in the attitude m which 
he denounced Calilinc Ccesai tahca 
the frowm to himself as he w as --us- 
peeled of complicity in the Catili- 
naiian cotispitacj 

Catilmelledbeforethee Cicero's 
denunciations of Catiline m the 
senate drove him out of the city 

his Commentaries Plutarch -ays 
that Syll.T dedicated his commen- 
taries to Luculhis "as a nerson who 
could icduce the acts and incidents 
to much better order and compose 
a nioie pgiecable history of them 
th.in himself . 

those two books, the lusloiies of 
Polybius and Thucydides 

Xenophon In another Conver- 
•5.ilion Calvus says that "giam- 
niatians have fancied that Cai^ar 
boirowed the style of Xenophon ’ 
Both Xenophon and Cmsar wroie 
history 111 a remaikably plain and 
cle.ir style 

hiB commentaries Caisai 's Com - 
mentaries in the plainness of then 
style also lesembled the great history 
of Thucydides 

48 . the general by whom he 
was defeated, Biasidas Thucy- 
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dides tells the stoiy of his own defeat 
with absolute candour 
I misunderstood — I fancied — . 
C^sar IS puzzled In the dining- 
room he expects to see dishes, but 
finds none 

of privacy. The contrivance 
rendeied the piesence of servants 
unnecessary 

my rusticity m remaiking upon 
your good appetite 
other hemes From a footnote 
to the first edition it appeals that 
Laiidor was thinking of raspberries 
and gooseberiies which he found 
growing plentifully on the Alps and 
Apennines, though they were un- 
known at Rome 

49. tame them, cultivate the 
berries 

chemes The word ‘ clierry ’ is 
denved from Ceiasus, the name of 
the town of Pontus from which 
Lucullus brought them 
lariiis, the Latin name for Como, 
an Italian lake famous foi its beauty 
bleah exposure Compare Emei - 
son’s remark that “Wherevei snow 
falls, there is usually civil freedom 
astragals, semicircular mouldings 
intended for oinament. 

dog-days, the hottest daj’s in 
summer when Sums, the Dogslar, 
rises and sets with the Sun. See 
Horace, Ep I, x i6 The am- 
biguous sentence that follows means 
that Rome in March is often no 
cooler than the Tusculan villa of 
Lucullus is in the dog-days. 

dinner-flrieiids Rich Greeks and 
Romans had a number of humble 
friends (parasites, in the original 
sense of the word) who habitually 
dined at their table. 

50. Fjcaulae, the modern Fiesole, 
where Landor had a house for many 
years 

our last race to the goal of 
death 

along the Tiber, in the Campus 


Maitius, where the young Romans 
practised athletic exercises 
outlive him He had his wish 
and was bulled by his brother 
to dine m company HeieLan- 
doi IS expressing his own sentiments, 
for Colvin informs us that “ he would 
touch no such viands but such as weie 
both choice and choicely dressed, and 
he preferied to eat them alone, or in 
the company of one or two, regaiding 
crowded lepasts as fit only for sav- 
ages”. Epicurus m his Conversa 
tion with Rlenandei says that he 
pirticularly avoids sitting down at 
dinner with several others. “ Loud 
language, clischaiges of it across the 
table, the smell of meat intermixed 
with It, and often both of them to- 
gether in the same mouth at the 
same time, would be to me such a 
penalty .is youi graver brethren of 
the buskin never have inflicted on 
the most cununal in the infernal 
legions ” Hib sentiments on the 
subject agree with the practice of 
high-caste Indians 
Uncle Cato Lucullus’ wife was 
Cato’s sistei 

excite no groan We must under- 
stand that C'.'esai groaned when he 
mentioned Cato. Lucullus pities 
him because he is unable to love 
such a noble character. 

51. storied one, one represent- 
ing a story. Compare “stoned 
windows iichly dight” in Penseroso, 
159 

Danae shut up in a brazen tower 
was visited by Jupitei in the form 
of a shower of gold See Horace, 
Odes, III, xvi, and Tennyson’s 

“Now lies the eaith all Danae to 
the si.irs 

and am We should expect ‘ and 
I am ’, as ‘ latterly ’ does not modify 
‘am’ English wiiters sometimes 
follow the Latin practice of omitting 
the pionominal subject of a verb, 
especially when the peison is indi- 
c.ited by an inflection. Conipaic 
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ratadiu- Lost, ii 730, and Twelflk 
Nigh , 11. 3. 122— 

“Alt any moie thap a stowarcP’' 

What figure It ^\ai the rijjuri' 
of Cce-5.li himself PI l tiirch relates 
I hat Ccoiai was captiiicd by Cilician 
pirates He thie-=loiiLd to crucify 
Ins captoraj and, when lansomcd, 
returned and executed his ihient 

52 . any boy pulled bia father 
back ao tliat C e-ai mij^lit not le- 
luemooi liH fathei s face This filial 
act IS depicted hj the poet to espie^s 
the awe that C.-G'-u s looh ins])ircd 
when lie thieatencd the piiau-s 

it were not Cscsar’a, the face 
would not be Csesai's, would not Iv 
a true poriiait of Csesai. The peinlei 
nipaus that C.esai w is so cehn and 
collected that his blow was unruffled 
by any muscular movomeiit indicai- 
int; prger 

that smaller face m the dtstauce 
would he the face of \‘enus, the 
mot Her of /Tncas, C.usar's anccsloi 
It was ‘small to indic.itc the dis- 
Unce of the goddess fiom llie scene 
of stiifc Its lines weio sunilai be- 
cause Cu'-ai inherited the liLavty of 
hib till me anccbticss 

the shell Venus w..s supposed 
to h.ne sprung fiom the foam of the 
sea, and wsu, thercfoie often lepre- 
senlcd as standing m a sca-shell as if 
she had just emeigcclirom the waves 

53 . uo surer way, because pic- 
tures of his exploits would be con- 
spicuous by their abseiiec in his 
picture galleiy, like the images of 
Brutus and C.issuis in the funeral of 
Junia 

This I presume They must now 
be supposed to have entered another 
room As usual, stage directions ate 
omitted 

brightness to my ideas Alfien 
said that all his tragedies were 
sketched in his mind either in the 
act of hearing miisit or a few hours 
after. 


.ffifetes was the kiher of ^ledeaand 
King of Colchis, which was famous 
foi Its poisons See Horace, Qdis, 
II, xiii 8. Lucullus suspects that 
he has been gnen poison Plutarch 
mentions a report that before his 
death hia biam was allectcd by a 
pjlion he receited fiom an cn- 
iianchised slave 

them too Wilhridales is lehUeil 
to have foil ificd hnnscll w ith ao many 
antidote?, that he had great difficulty 
111 poisoning hirusclf Caisai sug- 
gests that Lucnliua might try one of 
those antidotes to assist his icaaon 
in icsisting the banclul eflects of any 
dcuo he might have taken. 

54 . Manes, the spirits of the dead, 
(o whom oficnnga weie made once 
in the yeai 

gods alone more goodness, it is 
in goodness alone that we rise above 
the beasts and ncaicr to the gods. 
Theiefore “ lis only noble to be 
good ’ 

Must we give men, &c These 
rhetorical questions express the ab- 
surdity of killing or c.cptunjig people 
in war in order to gain ajiplausc and 
glory. 

hut upon the bier; there is no 
hope ol .' coueci estim.’le being 
formed of a man till he is dead 
Thii IS illu->trated by instances of 
inadequate estimates formed of living 
men 

Briareus, a hundred-handed giant. 
See Iliad, 1. 403 

55 . ball-courts, courts in which 
fives or other games arc played with 
halls 

it is not the highest Accord- 
ing to Homer {Odyssey, vi 42-5) 
the seat of the gods on Olympus 
“is not shaken by winds nen ever 
dieiiched with lain, nor does snow 
visii It. but cloudless .ether is spread 
about It and white lustic envelope -5 

It’ 

great as I am. Here “I is 
used quite indefinitely. The mean- 
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ing lb general, that gieatness is me.i- 
siiied by the capacity for dispassionate 
and deep thought 
the wiser and better part 
Cassar can approve of the better 


pait, though he chooses the worse 
He might make his confession m 
the woi ds of Ovid — 

“ Video melioia proboque; detenoia 
sequoi 


MARCUS TULLIUS AND QUINCTUS CICERO 

Tins dialogue between Cicero the oi.itoi and his hi other Qimictus deiives 
solemnity fiom the shadow of approaching death which is hanging over the 
two brothers I roni beginning to end it is pervaded by a deep sense of 
tranquil retrospect and tianquil expectation The fust sentence expresses 
the renewal of biotheily love in woids the veiy cadence of which hieathes 
the spirit of peace and kindness that had for a time been inteiiupted by 
civil strife The brothers first discuss the gical political queslions that 
divided Roman statesmen into two paities But this leads to no dissonance, 
for, though Quinctus strongly upholds the popular policy, Landor lepre- 
sents the great oratoi as more sympathetic with the Gracchi and othei 
democratic leaders than he geneially appears to have been during his active 
political life. Presently the conversation departs fiom eaithly affairs and 
deals with the gieat questions of philosophy, llie highest good and the 
immortality of the soul Near the conclusion wc have the Allegory of 
Truth, winch &u Sidney Colvin legauls as “the most peifect next to one 
(and that also is by Landoi) in the English language” The tune and 
place haunonize with the lofty dialogue between the greatest representative 
of Latin piose literature and his less illusluoiis brother, from whom he 
was not far divided in death It was really at Cicero’s Tusculan villa 
that he enlerlained his brothei for the last time befoie they paited foi 
ever Landor piefeis to lay the scene at lormw:, and atones foi this 
transgiesbion of historical fact by the be.autiful desciiption he gives of the 
landscape fading on the sight as the two biothcis take then last walk 
along the shore with “only a faint glimmering from the shells on oui path, 
and from the blossoms of the aihutus” The presence of the sea also 
affords the reminiscence of the laccs of their clnldien along the sands 
under the care of the faithful fieednian. Tyro In fact, all through tliL 
dialogue we feel the influence of the sea producing an environment ot 
peaceful tranquillity and taking away the bitterness of appioaching death 


56. QumetuB This spelling is 
found in Roman inscriptions, though 
the form ‘Quintus’ is generall}' pre 
feired by modern editors 

57. in regard to Caesar Quinctus 
Cicero joined Caesar in Gaul in 
55 B C , where he proved himself an 
able commander and w.is specially 
thanked by Ciesar for his good 
sei vices It was not his brother’s 
“remonstrances and piajeis” that 


induced him to abandon Cinsar 
When Cicero left Italy to join 
Pompej', he tried in vain to induce 
his brothei not to accompany him 
See Eptst, ad Att IX, i. 

Decimus Brutus, Shakespeare’s 
Deems Brutus, must not be confused 
w’lth the moie famous Marcus Bi utus 
He seived under Cmsai in Gaul, 
w'here he amassed a large fortune 
Co-sar icgaidcd bim with special 
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aflcciion Ypt he joined the ccm- 
syvi.icy to ..‘•'lAssinaie bis Icidci anti 
Incnd to i\honi he owed bo 'Tiuch 
Qtiiiitii'. Cu'cio liad Lille leason foi 
legaiding bini a-> one of tbe “best 
men 

Porcms Cato i\as a iioblei eli.ii- 
Kicr I'Aon Ills enemies ed muled 
his eminent \nlue The fanioub 
stoij’ of bib suicide is told m Ad- 
dison’s Cato Ills devotion to a 
lost cause ib celebialed in Lucan’s 
fiinous line* — 

‘ Victiis taiisadeis j'lacnit sed vicUi 
Catoni ’ 

58 . SyUa m.nnUined the seiia- 
(oiial pai ly aganiat iLiru’s, as Poni- 
pey arierwaids did againsi Cssar 
I’oi hisgiealiiess see Childc Ilaold, 
TV, Ikxmu, iwxn 

respect for Pompeius Ciceio in 
his letters and convcrbatinn often 
showed veiy liiile respec l fot J’orn- 
pej 

Sertoriua a follower of .Mauus 
who inaiiii allied himself in .Spain 
igainsl live seiiatouai goveinment 
fiom S j B c until hib .ibsassination 
m 72 Plin.ireh tells the sloiy of his 
life 

than whom istslahhshed hy U'age, 
although ‘than ib not a pieposition 
Sec Paradise Lo\l, 11 299 

that of Sertorius 'I’his is ralhei 
a surprising sLateinenl, as Scrtoiius, 
like (liEsar, was issa-sinatcd It is 
the more surpiijing .is coming from 
the mouth of Ciceio, for Seilorius 
was, like Caisei, a leadei of (he 
poyiular party and for many yeais 
maintained himself in Spam as a 
rebel against the senatorial govern- 
ment The preferability of the death 
of Sei tonus lay in the fact that he 
was killed hy the worst” of 
Tlomaiib fa traitor i ailed Perperna), 
Ctcsai by those whom Cicero re- 
gaided as “the best of Romans”. 
Cicero may also he suyniosed to have 
taken into account the fad that 
Sertorius had refused to purchase the 
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alliance of Milhridales hy sacrifice of 
Roman i-onquests, and that he had 
be* up an exclubively Roman senate 
in Spain 

rum of our country The ovei- 
throw of I he scnaioiial p.irty hy tlie 
iiMinvnate ol Ociiv.us, Lepiflus, 
and Antony w. s m his eyes eqiuva- 
ieiil to the rum of the counliy 

59 . he came hither spontane- 
ously Cicero gives an amiibing 
itcoiinl of how he entertained his 
foiniidable guest ma leltei to Atticus 
(\ui 5a), in which the luLhirg inci- 
dent IS mentioned Catullus was the 
authoi ol the satirical verses read to 
Cv-ai while he was uiking his bath. 
Mamin ra was an engmeei who be- 
came rich in CLC-ar s '-eivice. 

Him I shall see again. Landor 
is juslilud 111 putting thi'- anticipa- 
lion ol the joy of levnion efter death 
wuh old fi lends into the mouth of 
Cueio, w'ho in his Tusciilaii Dis- 
puhl'cns traP'latcs a similar aiiti- 
(ipaiion of futi’ie life from Plato's 
Apohigy of Socrates See ^'u,Llda>ts, 
xh 

Mutius Scsevola Th ere w ei e two 
mcmbeis of this famous family of 
lavvyeis whom Ciceio knew person- 
•all)', Q Muliiis Scmvola, the Augur, 
and Q Mutiiis Scmvnla, the Ponti- 
les Cicero was taken to Iheformei 
by h’b fither m his youth, and was 
s iiei his death a pupil of the lattei, 
whose digesl of the civil law he 
much admired 

Tyro 01 Tiro w-is first the slave 
and alierwardb the freedman of 
Ciceio, who educated him and wrote 
many affectionate letters to him H'‘ 
assib'ed Cicero in his literary woik, 
and after lus death wrote his life 
and iiuhLshed some of his sp< eehes, 
and perhaps his letters. Notice the 
point of the application of the epithet 
‘ingenuous’ (Lat. fiec 

hoin) to Tyro Though he was born 
a sl.vve. he had the honouiable char- 
acter that is siipposed to be the 
special attribute of freeborn men. 
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as I have done, as well <is I hjve 
written Tins is a chai.ictcriaiic 
touch of Cicero s inclination to self- 
praise. Liindor, lilti' him, had a 
very lne;h opinion of the ex< elience 
of his own woik, cbpecuitly of Ins 
Conveisalions, whith i oniained, he 
thought, ‘‘as forcible wilting as 
existed on eailh’’ Klsewhcie he 
'■ays “Cut the woi->t of tliem 
through the middle, and there will 
remain m the ilecinial fi action 
enough to satisfy my appetite foi 
fame I shall dine late; but the 
liming room will be well lighted, the 
gnesis few and select, ‘ 

caught both cold and fever, went 
to exiieiiies of frigidity and \ehe- 
inence to avoid writing like me 
Pli'i.irch sajs that Brutus in ins 
Iciteis “affected the sententtous and 
Laconic way ’, .ind gives illustration-> 
oflnsdrj style, on which Shakespcaie 
evidently modelled the speech he 
put into the mouth of Brutus after 
Cxsar s dealli As evtremes meet, 
he peihaps sometitiies went to the 
oiposite evtienie 

60 . our order, the order or class 
of Senatois, to whom the "Mauan 
faction, represented by Marius, 
Cinna, Carbo, .ind eventually by 
C<esai, was opposed. 

three men, tlie triumvirate of 
Octavius, Antony, and Lepidus 

61 . that country, Carthage. The 
iity was reduced to ashe-i after its 
captuic by the younger Scipio 

62 . what she might have fore- 
seen, &c , namely, the full nglits of 
Roman cituenship 

63 . in your dialogue, the dia- 
logue entitled Lmhu<: sive di Arm- 

beiduse Lsehus, the friend 
of the younger Scipio, is the chief 
speaker in it. 

Crassus, consul .md pontifex 
inaxinnis igi n c , a famous lawyei 
and accoin[)hshed linguist Cams 
Giacchtis married his daughter, and 
he became a member of the tiiura- 


virate lo cany out the agraiian law 
of Tiber.us Giacchu-, lie must not 
be confused with Ciassiib, the famous 
oiaioi mentioned on p. 64, still liss 
widi the Cidasub .issociated m 60 
It c with Ceobai and Pompey m the 
tnumvuale 

Appius Claudius, fathci-in-law of 
'■J'lbeiiiis Giacchus and a mcmbci of 
the triunniiato appointed to c.tiry 
out hib agiariaii law 

lus family Tsiehiihi rem.irks 
th.s.1 the Clandian house produced 
“seveial vciy eminent, few gieat 
men, haidly a single noble minded 
one In all ages it ciisticgmslied 
it-eif alike by a spiiit of laiughty 
defiance, by disdain Joi the laws and 
iron hardness of hcait ’ Sec also 
Mai.iulavV Fii^wia 

Miitms ScDCvola, Publius MuUns 
Screvol.a, consul in 133 B c , the 
jc.>i in whicli Tibeuus Gi.acchiis 
was assassiii.ited In 131 u c he 
betame pontile'c maMmus. IIis son 
was the youngei of I he two Scmvolte 
mentioned in ilie note on p 59 

Conscript Falhors, senatoi 1 Livy 
says that the comni/tti weie addi- 
tional members added to the sen.ite 
after the expulsion of the kings 
The <-enate wns then addressed as 
/abw (1 c benalors) t! lOHMipti, 
aftei wards as patyes cmu/tpli, so 
that palls', and con scrip/? came to 
be used as equivalent terms lor 
senators, as in Horace, Ars roehra, 
3 H 

just as they were, &c Those 
who vvcic piotected were called 
m.idmen, those who were unpro- 
tected, traitors. 

64 , Lucius Crassus, ilio gieatest 
oratoi of his day and the duel 
speaker in Ciceio’s treatise do Oia- 
toie In his BrutUi, 27S, Ciceio 
says lli.it this speech of Ciassus 
against Cmpno was from his boy- 
hood magidra (as it weie his 
lustiuctress) 

Aculeo Ciceio’s inothei “li.id 
a sister mariied to a Romm knight 
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of Cy n C Aculeo, 

■in .1' u' of the orator 

L Crassus’" (MiddleLon’s Life of 
Occi o) 

Rullus in 63 K.c proposed that 
films shoiild be bought in Italj for 
poor Romans nut of the proceeds of 
Pompey’b conquests Ciccio \io- 
lently attacked the nieabuie end ita 
piopober in three oialions which aie 
e\la.nt 

dcoemvirate, government by ten 
men. 

projects of Ctesar and Pompciua, 
the agianan law passed 111 the con- 
buMiip of Cks.ii. Cicero al Hist 
approved of it nut gave it no achvc 
•jiippon, and left sed a place oii the 
commission to c?n> it into effect 
the fourth legion and the legion 
of Mars had done good service to 
the republic by lefusing to follow 
Antony, Thcicfore Ciceio in his 
fifth Philippic pioposed that they 
should he rewarded by absigmnents 
of land in Campanu 

65. under the spear, \Hb bazta 
The spear was origiiully fixed up to 
signify that what was put up for 
auction was booty taken from the 
enemy 

Cornelia, mothei of the Giacchi 
and danghlei of the elder Scipio 
When the other Romans exhibited 
their jewels, she biought forwaid 
her sons as the most precious jewels 
she possessed 

her eldest son, Tihei 1 ui Gracchus 
Cams, her v oungei son 
chalk or charcoal, .ihusive calum- 
nies of 11 responsible scribblers bach 
abuse would bi' wruteii with chai- 
coal on light-coloureil walls, with 
chalk on dark walls 
must accommodate ourselves 
Compare Buiku s dislike of abstract, 
01, as he calls them, melaiihj.-.ical 
propo-jitions in the science of politics 
Almost all politir”! opik 'plc' admit 
of (vcci'icib u’dci [.arlicu'. r cir- 
cumstances. 


66. laws of perspective For 
instance, if yon make a picture of 
the mlcnoi of a room, the top of 
the wall before you must fall below 
the to]i of the pxture and the bottom 
of the w all must rise abov e the bol tom 
of the jiicture. The farther j’ou aie 
away from the wall the neaier ll.e 
lop and bottom lines of the wall will 
approach each oilier, but theie will 
always be a bjiace between. 

what IB below &c This would 
be exemplified in Rouiclh history by 
the Patricians gradually losing then 
exclusive pnvilegts and the Plebe- 
ians gi.idually acqjiiing new right 
although the disunction between 
the two oidei', never entiicly dis- 
appeared. 

wisest and best The aristo- 
cialic or seratorial party, to which 
Ciccio was genciallj. attached and 
entirely at the end of his life, arro- 



and the worst the mob and then 
represenlativ es 

by their own appointment 
There were two illegal self- 
appointed triumv nates in Roman 
history, the trnimviiate of Pompey 
Caesar, and Ciassus m 60 B.C , and 
that ol Octavius, Antony, and Le- 
jiidus in 43 T! c 

Marcus Varro .See note on p. 
44 In 46 r> r Cicero, who was 
then in retirement, “entered into 
a (^ose friendship and correspon- 
dence of letters with M Terentius 
Varro; a friendship equally valued 
on both sides and, at Varro’s desire, 
immortalmed by the mutual dedica- 
tion of their learned works to each 
other, of Cicero’s Academic Que-,- 
tion-i to Varro; of Varro’s Treatise 
on the Latin Tongue to Cicero 
Varro was a senator of the first dis 
tmction both loi biith and merit’’ 
(Middleton s Life of Cicero) 

Fescenniue jester. They bandied 
against one another abusive jests m 
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Ihc country at the celebration of the 
I'lncst home For the latei de- 
velopment ot tins form of satire see 
Horace, Epistle , II, 1 145-fio 
runner at the aide ot a tri- 
nmplial car In his descuption of 
the tinimph cif I’.uilus I'milni', no 
leai n from I’liilai ch il' it the ^eneial s 
(haiiOt nas folloncd by binds and. 
uiin]Mnies of his solrheis, ‘•some 
siii^riny sal meal snii^s usual on such 
occasions ' 

toarbarous bust the Gieelcs, and 
ihen the (TieeUs and Romans, tailed 
all other nations barbarians 

67 . IS it hard tor us, suiely it 
is easy lor us to leiire to seclusion 
and avoid seeing this hoiiible slate 
of afiairs, e\en befoic the govern- 
ment ol Rome falls into the lands of 
ioreign baibarians. 

la It neceaaaryr This rlietoiical 
question is awkwardly ambiguous 
There is no contrast intended be- 
tween “turn away our eyres’’ and 
“close them’ ‘ That wc close 
tlioin on It ’ IS not a noun clause 
object to “eomnund but an ad- 
verbial clause cciuivalcnt to ‘in ordei 
tliat wc may dose them’ 
our triends lately. The ancient 
Romans always condemned regal 
tyranny and would not be slaves 
Qumetus thinks that recently all 
iheir friends among the modem 
Romans had adopted the opinion on 
I ' ' - - ' ,n 1 , (.[jgjj. ancestors. 

I ■ expresses great 

detestation of kings and piiests 
The Lsstrygous were giants who 
wieckecl with huge stones all the 
sliips of Llysses but one, .irul killed 
uicl ate many of his followers, as is 
related in the tenth book of Homer’s 
Odysvy 

deplorable death Lucullusdicd 
in 57 or 56 11 C , Cato in B c 
Landoi implies that they died 111 the 
same yeai. 

the appetite of reason This is 
the argument ot Addison’s Cato — 


“ It must be so— Plato, thou reason- 
esl well — 

Else whence this pleasing hope, 
this fond desiip, 

This longing aflei immoiialitv ’ 

69. lamentations of Adoiiis Sc e 
J\vadi\e 1 oU,\ 446--;2 and A-f/vi'/, 
VIII 14 Thaminii? was idciiiiIiLd 
with the Greek Adonis, the favoniiic 
of Vellll^ 

tenth of your harvests See 
I^ttuns, v'cvii 30; Niinihei i, xviii. 
21 

Cneins Pompeius captnied feru- 
salcin 63 B c . 

fertile one; piobably' Syria, for 
in .inothei Imaginary Conveisation 
Mahomet lemaiks that “he who 
pocsesseth Syria may hold in con. 
tempt the possessors of all the earth 
licside’’ The Jews occupied ihe 
lull countiy; the iicher level lands 
on ihcu boidcis belonged to the 
Syn.ins .and PlnlisLuies 

the worshippers of cats and 
crocodiles, the Egyptians See ihc 
beginning ol llie'filteenth satiic of 
Juvenal and note on p 45 

70, deposit it m its right cell, 
assign the disLinclion between the 
holiness of the egg and the chicken 
lo Ihc nation who really made the 
distinction 

hy Thalassiue Thalassuis, ac- 
couhng 10 ibe legend, w.as a power- 
ful Roman in the days of Romulus. 
At the rape of Sabine women his 
attendants, defending the bride he 
h.id chosen against other Romans, 
shouted on1 that they were canying 
liei away for Tbalassius. Ilciice ai 
Roman maniagcs when the bride 
was talceit lo her new home the 
shout of ‘Thalassms’ was laised 

He can even inflict Here Lan- 
dor IS re.illy thinking of the pow ei 
of the Rom.in Catholic priesthood' 
ami of the practice of confession, 
which, as may bo infcried from the 
leply of hlarcus, he regarded as de 
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grEidini; to tlioic vv’io siibniiiicd to 
ii Sec; note on p 45 
disappear and vanish aie casi 
in'o tne slriilc' Tl’ey no lonjei 
seem woiicleifiil when (ompaictl 
wi-li such an mcicrhhlc staleiuent 
Landor docs noi always nic-nurc to ] 
avoid ihe plcon.'sin which he con 
demns 111 oihei- Compare ‘in- 
liihit and check on p 86, and 
“waul .ind ciukidy ' on p 28 
genius 01 the Cimmerian The 
Ciinmeiiana accoiding lo Homer 
{Odj"<si:j-, XI. 14) live in a land of j 
mist never ilhimmed by ihc sun 
Compaie 10 Theiefore 

the gcnni'i ol the Ciinuieiian camioL 
he supposed to he veiy blight 
the courage of the Troglodytes, 

01 dwdleis in caves, m, y be pre- 
sumed to have been small, for 
Herodo'us tells ”■> that they were 
continually chased by the Gaia- 
maiiiiaiie 

•whom a cart The gods aie 
identified With ‘hen sUtuei, wliirh 
die l<.omau contjaciois took away in 
Ci'its fioin the cities of Gieece .ind 
Asia 

Cornelia See note on p 65 

72 . Tiberius and Cams, the 
names of the two Gi.icchi The pas- 
sage contiasis. the rustic boy, who 
knew the name-, of plants and tiees 
but was cmirclj ignoianl of the gi eat 
events of history, with the k.iined 
slate'sui in who did not know the 
commonest ])lants and tiees 

73 . as her gems See note on 
]) 65 In this passage Landor 
closely follow-. Plutarch, who at the 
end of the life of Cams Gracchus 
lelates tliat Coineha would tell hei 
guests “many jurticulars of her 
f.irher Afiicaims and of his niannei 
of living ]h,i what they most ad- 
mired in hei w'.s that she could 
speak of ih‘i sons without a sigh or 
a tear and iccoiinl then actions .ind 
aiin'eringa, as u she b.ul been giving 
a narrative of some rncient heroea 

(072; ) 
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Some theiefoie imagined ibai cgi. 
and ihe gieatness of her misfoi’iini a 
had depiived hci ot her undeist.iiid- 
ing and scn-ihilitj ’ 

74 . people can discern Cf 
P.iowning’s A’/ii/u Beri Ji.ru 

“ Not on the vclgai ina-a 
Called woik must sentence pa a, 
Things done that took the tye ird 
had the puce, 

O'er which fiom level stand, 

The low woild laid ns h.ird 
loiintl straightway to its mind, 
could value m a trice ’ 

most at leisure, when they :n‘ 
iiioai .*1 leisine Compaie iioie on 
p 27 1 4 

instruct men, Sic. especially hi. 
tieal'se Dc Offici-'. 

morally The moial application 
of ilie ^l..telnenl of Socrates {Pftb'do 
109) IS that public men think thai 
their life of political action is ihe 
noblest kind ot life, whcieas it is 
leallylois elevated than the thoughts 
of .V gieat moialist. 

m the condition of mediocrity 
The golden mean in foitunc and 
other things is lecoinmended by a 
faiuoub Greek proveib and by many 
clas<-ical wiiters in prose and verse, 
foi insunce by Horace in his Odes, 
II, V 

as to enterprise “Plutarch in 
hi-. Piobknn offers scveial leasons, 
each difleieiu fioui tins ’ (Landor) 

75 . let us also try it “That 
Cicero began to think a private hfi 
liicfeiahle to a public, and th.it Iw, 
philosophical no less than his poli- 
tical opinions were unstable, is 
shown nowhere vo evidently as in 
the eighth book of his Epi\lle\. 
‘ iSknii o'''nnem nostrum de rcpuhlica 
cuiam. cogitdtionem, dc dicerda in 
scn.xiu sententia, 8.e a''i c ’ us ct 
in Epicuii nos .ulvci-. >■ 
castra conjecinms. . . Demos- 
thenes in his later days entertained 
the opinion that, if there vveie two 
roads, the one leading to govcin- 

10 
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ment, ihc olhei lo death, a puidcni 
man would choose Ihc laiici ” (Lan- 
(lor) 

in proportion to its umvors.ality, 
therefore to a much f;ieatei degiec 

disease to our immortal spirit, 
<■0 that, as hlarvell s.ijs, men aie 
in this life 

“Heic blinded with <in eye, and 
there 

Deaf witli the diumming i>( an 
o.u ” 

remora (Lat jjwa, dcLi}), a 
fabulous fish suiiposcfl to icliud the 
motion of ships Bacon in the Ad- 
i/muen'eni sayi that 1 in.il Causes 
arc “hut u'moua and hind ranee-, 
to stay and sluq the ship fiom fuulii-i 
sailinir’ Compare p. 42, 1 . 29 

on shore Noueo how tlic meu- 
phoi IS kept lip. 

broken and abject mind 1 cn- 
dor is ihinkiint of the “Inoken and 
contrite licaiL winch Clnistians le- 
garcl as a lit ofltiing lo God Sue 
PMuti, li 17 The •' Inland old 
P.igan” was inclined to depreci.ile 
the Christian viituc of htiunlily 
See note on p 59 and the last note 
on p 83. 

Italy is not so fertile in hem- 
lock, in Italy men aie not so liable 
10 be put to dcadi for diffcnno from 
the popukir foim of leliirion At 
Athens Socrates had to dunk the 
liemlock foi teaching men not lo 
arrepi the gods whom the ac- 
cepted 

76 . leas of a pleader, moic un- 
pariial 

that unsober tub, llie imniodc- 
lately abusive language of ibe 
Cynics The tub stands foi Cynicism 
because Diogenes lived in a tub 
Landor himself admiied the CjTiics 
In his ConvcrMtioii belwc'en Dio- 
genes and rialo he gives the foimer 
the ads antage. 

he who shows us, &c., Epicurus 

77 . on the principal good, on 


the scbiect of the principal good, 
which according to Epieuuis, was 
pleasuic Tbi^ i- the question dis- 
cii'ised bj Cieeio in bis lu-i'Lise Dt' 
I'nnh'c,, in which he oppose-, tin- 
Epicuiean cloctune 

if the sun, Ac This Imp^e^ 
that the -,un lies sunk so low that 
distant objects me no longci clcailj 
visible The idea ]^ the -iiiine .1-, i^ 
e\pii.-,secl by .in IndiM provuib th.'t 
the inouhlains .ijipeai lieautiful in 
tlie distance, and by Campbell’-, huts 
at the beginning o'' the Pha^un , ot 
Hope-- ^ 

‘ Why do tlio,e chit-, ol shadouy 
tint apjieai 

MoioswecL than all ilic l.iiuKc.qie 
smiling ne.ii 

’Ti-, distant t lends cnrl\,ntinenl 

to the MOW, 

And lobes tlie inoi'nl.un in its 
a/ine hue 

Thus with delight we lingei Lo 
siiivey 

Thu piriiiiised joys ot life's un- 
mcv-uied w.iy ' 

Bill wlicn oui hoj-ies .■'iicl desires arc 
.tilainid, we find the plen-ine of 
atl.naimenl less tli.rii ilie pleasuic of 
piusuii, 01 pciliaps the att.imnent 
of our object may give us, instead 
of ple.isme, the juin of dis.ipjio.nl- 
ment 

into the camp of your old ad 
veisary .See the passage (juoled 
from a letlei to Atuens in .r note on 
p. 7;,, wheie Ciceio s.iys that he 
h.as lluown lumself into the tamp 
of his adceisniy Ejiicuius A gieat 
deal of Ciccio’s pliilosojihical wink 
w.is devoted to the conful.rtion ol 
Epicimis 

rest with him Tlie inclination 
to become an Epicuiean W'.us only 
Imiisilory 

the fabric to which they lead, 
future life The Epicuieaiis taught 
'.that dea'li w.i-, .niinlulation See 
the thud book of Lucretius’ gicat 
poem and the hrilli.ini exposition of 
Epicuiean philosophy in Tennyson’s 
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f uciet 7 ii<s, wheic our hule lifc is 
described .i 

" Poor little life that toddles half an 
hour 

Clown’d with a flower or two, and 
there an end ’ 

I do nofi remember It is amus- 
in<r to notice the self-complacency 
wall which Landor lajs daim lo 
(aigniality foi this ihoughl The 
natuial mclmaiion lo hatred iscleaily 
enough expie-scd in the Latin pio- 
verb Hnmo kommi lupus, X man is 
a wolf 10 a man 

78 . the descent to Avernus is 
easy, “lacihs descensus Aveino” 
[Asneid, vi 126) The quotaiion is 
an anaohionisin, unless Virgil hap- 
pened to borrow the words from an 
oldci poet. 

the more pestiferous pool of 
hatred 

doubt The Academics weic 
sceptics: tho> maiut/mcd that lei- 
la inly ivas unattainable. 

If they have, &c. This whole 
sentence is what is called bj logi- 
cians a dilemma, showing that we 
cannot rcaaou.Jily suand aloof from 
anyone who thinks differently from 
our^-elvcb 

80 . such as, he should only feel 
'uch leluci'auceas, lic'-hould feel no 
nioie reliK t,mcc than. 

at a distance. There are many 
legends of such undergiound pas- 
s.iges having their c'.\ita far away 
trom the forticss, from winch they 
aftoirl an escape. 

Occasion may have been want- 
ing to some, as in tlie case of 
Gray’s “mute inglorious Milton’ 
.mcl “Ciomwell guiltless of his 
country’s blood”. 

81 . You were about to appeal. 

Qumcuis was going to remind his 
brother that Virtue must be included 
in the list of important things 

inmyLiolius In his dialogue on 
“briendship” {§ 21) Cicero raain- 


nej 

lamed that friendship could not cm-,! 
v'lLhoni iiituc “V.rtus .imicitum 
el gigint et contineL, nee sme vir- 
tnieainicitiaessc ullo pacto potesC 

82 . this rubbish, what is oicli- 
neiily called friendship, friend^'hip 
withoiil \irluc The melaplioi com- 
peiG^ the elevated mind sunounded 
by ivoithless friends to a stc-Liie 01 
building, the vwble height of which 
IS lessened by luhbish accumulaied 
loiind Its base. 

What requires, &.c This is m 
.accordance with the opinion cs- 
pressed in another Irasgmaiy Con- 
vcisation by Diogenes that “the 
gieat m.in is he who hath nothing 
to hope and notliicg to feai from 
another ' 

by the intervention of its sup- 
porters “These are the ideas of 
a man deceived and betrayed by 
almost every one he trusted ’ (Lan- 
dor) 

our shadow grows thicker, our 
fame becomes gicater and dimin- 
ishes the warmUi of Ihcir enthusiasm 
IMiat follows to llic end of the para- 
graph 13 the estimate fonnecl by 
those Inile friends who depreciate 
the greatness of the man whom they 
once professed to admire and look 
up 10 

Then they begin to praise Tins 
and the lollowung senlent e are ex- 
amples of what Pope called damning 
with faint praise 

repeat the eulogies They think 
themselves to he the rising siais of 
hleiaUire, but arc too modest to giv e 
evidence of the fact by repealing the 
piaisc given to them by Ihcir fiiends 

the impassable Atlantic The 
ancients supposed that CiibraHiir was 
the wesicrn limit of the world. There 
were the pillars of Hercules, mark- 
ing— 

“the stiaiL pass, where Hercules 
ordain'd 

The houndai les not lo be o’eiilepped 
by man ”. 

— Cary’s Dante s Infn no, xxvi 107 
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I M A G I N A RA' CON VE RS ATI O X S 


Ciccu) means that I'li .itlinuei-. 
li'Oiit’Jil thal I’C I'ad i.-en lo llie 
dc\ aiitjn at lamed by i lie yi eat Gree’c 
•lUthoi'-, a pAch of [a iiceLimi, !>.- 
_\ond wl'icli the I unian intellect 
LOi.ld noL iiic. 

lostra, the ])nlpii lio' i \\.hich the 
Roman oiatom c.ddie'—i e I'le people 
It was --o rallui bewiii-.e i' wes 
decorated 'til''' the ,o^f.a (h'ako) oi 
captured Caul ai,n u.n ‘-iMp- 

83 . Eomponms Atticus, Cu uo s 
rnief conc'pondent H'' was celled 
Atticiis on account of his knnuledyc 
of Greek literal me and becatt-c he 
spcnl much of his life in Atheii-- 
its rcfleotioiij the cspicssion of 
truth m speech and wnl'i-.y The 
itatei was most pcllucidj a^ those 
who arc tiuthful do not coiut oh- 
scuiii}., do not employ lanyueye thai 
conceals thoiiylii 

Hylas, while looking into a 
'■'teani, wc.s carried undei watei by 
tlie watci nunph'- who tell in love 
with him 

Narcissus falling in love with his 
own ira. ge icflected in a lointain, 
])mcd away and wa*- uans'oimcd 
into the fowei bearing his name 
simplest flowcis Tuith cloee 
not reqaiie iicli oinauicnt bt‘1 may 
be expressed in language of beautiful 
■jimphcily. 

fonder and tenderer of those, 
moie tendcily fond of tho-,c X- 
tcridei ’ IS not pi openly followed by 
‘ of , it musit bo t..hcn with ‘ fonder’ 
For this dis( onnccuon of words 
grammatically connected compaie 
I'a)adi\& Lo>,f, ii 91? -- 
‘ Into this wild ah} S3 the waiy fiend 
Stood on the brink of hell and 
looked a while 

impression of its graceful feet 
E\ cn in ornaments and illustruiions 
Trulh prefers true f.icts Lo imaginaiy 
natural history and fahe mythology 
Yet on p. 75, 1 17, Cicero uscd the 
fabulous remora for the pui]iOoe of 
illustration 


You spcdh well Scll-depiecia- 
tioii I-- 1 kiiid of lal eliooc! See noie 
Oil p 7s The allegoiy <omctiiiiej 
de.d^vwlii jiInluMiphical tiiitli (agioc- 
nieiii ()l though with fact) and 
loniLinne'., .1 , in lois jii-^age, wiih 
\.e>aiii} (agiecivent ol ,1 spcakci's 
woids wilii hi th'j' gill) 

84. tuinecl hei face nway, iia- 
(.11 sc a tiiiliifil [Hi'on 13 oltLiuied 

if ^C'l'CCied 1)1 hue III 11. ILelJ 

sevoial paces farther T-Ieie 
Icuei-.’ pioasiaiioiu aic cundeinned 
03 opposed to veiaciiy 

may tieiiible once TI1T3 13 proh- 
.'bly a lenuniacent 1. of the la'mous 
'cenc ir tile fiiftiiHo of Dante when 
Taolu kisses Fiance-ca, a pas'-.'ge ol 
which there n a fine appict jation in 
Lancim'b Pvi!taiiir‘)n,i, 

would not havo assuaged my 
I thirst, btcaiisc inc tlui3t foi uiuh, 
in ll’i3 case philo-ophical tuith, can 
nc\ei be 3i(i.,ficcl 

*' A'] expciiencc 13 an aich, wherc- 

t'llO' 

Glerm3 ihul imliavellcd woild, 
who'C mjigiii lades 

Foi evci and foi cvei as we 
move 

a hue not very agreeable, Tmtli 
Is. c.indid and leijiiiics us to re- 
cog. .i/< (kaily oui own iinpeifcc- 
uons 

85. a thorn perhaps indicaics Ihc 
ie‘-lle--3' u'l die lo our longing lor 
truth ai.d oiu angei when disajv 
poinied of ils 'ti.unment It is a 
goad which uiges us— 

“ I'o lollow knowledge like a falling 
btai 

" ■'ofhuinan 

Jove to hiB daughter Pcih.i]ib, 
w ken Landoi vi as in Spain, he heard 
the Spaiiii-h puncib, “Truth is the 
child of God ” 

that of an Allobrox This is no 
doubt suggested by Juvenal’s men- 
tion (6'., vii 214) of a rhetorician — 



NOTES 
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■ i’a'Udioui Rufui who willi uilic 
Au.ngnetl Lhu purity of Tull> s 

wlio, accoiding lo the coiiiinon read- 
ing of ll’c ^erse, wii'i mi conrciled 
Ui.iL he \enLiirc'd to call Ciceio an 
\llobu)gui''’ (Ciccioncn Allo'iioga 
li Mt), iliai I'l lo say dedaiud th.aL 
( Ki'io’', --lyle and dirtion woie bai- 
naicns foi the Allooiogiins ucic 
Clauls Landor iiaii'ilcrs liie cnti- 
ci^m to Pollio, who na-. ^uch a keen 
ciiLic that be ftiiiiKl traces of the 
piOMni udi-nm of his ii.i'ue town 
f pit vjinitas from Pata,\ nun ) in Livy 5 
histoiy 

Ciceio in bis leply chai.iOLLiisti- 
cp'ily lalies the oppoUiinuy of diag- 
gmg in fu icleience to his tamoiis 
consulship in which be detecud ihe 
Catilipaiiun conspiiacy through in- 
lorination «ii[)plu'd by the .Aj’obro- 
giAii ambdssadoii Iii conference 
with them he CbCeiLUined acts that 
he spoke aboul in his speeches 
against Citihiio so that his language 
was 110 doubt doteimined b\ the 
knowledge leceived from Ihcm If 
Rome wcie not out of siglit, he 
would point out the buildings he 
had saved by his Allobingian ex- 
perience ‘ , 

thercproac 

Antonius. PoIlio wa- his friend 

If indeed Quuictus and his son 
were put 10 decih at the ‘■ame lime 

86. Our wills We should ex- 
pect here rather ‘oui desires’ It 


seems absurd to talk of our volit/oii 
conqiuiing oui rnc//r, as volition is 
meiely the exeicisc of the wJl 

equalised, calmed 

inliibit and check Landor is 
such .1 seveic ciiticof ic'petition that 
wc aie surpiiscd lo fiiicl him coup- 
hug here two \cibs of the same 
mts.'’ing Ilowcvei, even ^Tilton 
111 a f. inojs passage {Pautc/n^ Lost, 
1 556) couples ‘niiiigau:’ and 

‘swage’ 

87 . our gentler, 'c passion- 
Landor in hw love for concisenc-s 
ohen imrlcistancls a noun with aii 
udjcclu'e it'slead of lepeating it In 
this lespect his sljle is cciy diffeient 
horn that of Macaulay who fie- 
cjiicntly r, peats the same word quite 
unnect>-=ai)K Compaie the pas- 
sages quoted uncki the head of 
‘ conc.-cne-s m the Introduction 

Tiilliola IS an affectionate diminu- 
tive c.t Tulli.’, the name of Ciceio’s 
daughter To hiS great grief she 
died in 63 ii r 

milk and honey, oflcnng to tlic 
spmt of the departed. See note on 
P 45 

88. so much light as not to see 
Cf Pit} adise Lost, 111. 3S0 — 

“Dark with excessive light thy skirts 

appear ’ 

I first discovered it He gives 
an account of the discovery in the 
fifth book of the Tusculan Disputa- 
tions. 
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